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For the Companion. 


TIPPECANOE. 


“Here lies entombed beneath this sod, 
Watered with tears, 

The dearest, wisest, high old dog, 
For many years 

The country ever knew, 
Tippecanoe! 


Obit Aug. 3, 1860.” 


This was the inscription. We boys had spent 
awhole half holiday carving it with our jack- 
knives on a pine slab; and when the last i had 
been dotted with a gimlet, and the last period 
made by a masterly twirl of the same instru- 
ment, Tom laid it down, surveyed his work a 
moment, and then got out his handkerchief in a 
hurry. 

“Can’t you think of something more to put at 
the bottom?” he said. “I don’t seem to feel quite 
so badly when I am at work for the old fellow.”’ 

But, unfortunately, Tom had already worked 
within half an inch of the notch cut to show 
how deep the slab must be sunk; so, with an- 
other wistful look, he gathered up his tools and 
laid them solemnly into the tool-chest. 

“Think of something more!” said Phil, indig- 
nantly. “It would take all the pine slabs that 
ever grew in Maine to say all that ought to be 
said about him!” 

This made a happy diversion, for, used as Tom 
and I were to Phil’s exaggerations, we felt the 
corners of our mouths giving way. 

“T tell you it would!” persisted Phil. ‘“Any- 
how, it wouid to tell all tlhe wonderful things he 
ever did. I’d like to see the fellow that could 
match dog-stories with us!” 

“That’s a fact!” said Tom. And Phil, encour- 
aged by so much, went on. 

‘T’ve a good mind to tell some of ’em in the 
Companion.”’ 

“Pooh!”’ said Tom, who was sure to pull him 
down from any lofty flight. ‘You can’t write 
well enough. It’s horrid to spoil a good story!” 

So Phil subsided; but, though I have heard a 
good many dog-stories, and fish-stories, too, 
since that last gimlet-hole was bored, I’m a good 
deal of his mind still; and, hoping Tom’s with- 
ering eye won’t fall on what I’m doing, am de- 
termined to tell a few of them in the columns he 
frightened poor Phil out of long ago. 

In the first place, Tip, though born a French 
Canadian, had a remarkable knowledge of Eng- 
lish, always reminding me of the old woman, 
who declared that her cat understood every word 
she said, and could talk just as well as not if it 
only knew how! Tip didn’t know how, that was 
the only difficulty; but he made it up in listen- 
ing, though we boys were the only ones that 
fully believed in this, and, consequently, we 
couldn’t always save his feelings as we wished. 

One evening the head of the house came home, 
bewailing the sultry weather, and suddenly ex- 
claimed ,— 

“This is too hot! Wife, let’s fill the lunch-bas- 
kets to-morrow, and take the steamer for the 
Islands.” 

This was a favorite trip with us boys, down 
the harbor for the day, and the very mention of 
it sent us off into ecstacies. 

“And take Tip!” was the chorus, as heads 
came uppermost. 

“No,” said our long-suffering mother, whose 
endurance did fail once in awhile; “three such 
boys are all Ican manage. “I let Tip make one 
of the party the last time, and he made so much 
trouble, I determined he never should go again.” 

Tip had risen up eagerly at the sound of his 
hame, but, as the last sentence was finished, he 
looked fixedly at the speaker, the pleased look 
in his eyes melted away, and unutterable re- 
Proach filled them in its place. He stood im- 
movable a moment, then dropped his tail, and 
slowly, “more in sorrow than in anger,”’ stalked 
from the room. 

“Now you’ve hurt Tip’s feelings!” we shouted, 
quite as much aggrieved as if our own had been 
touched. 


“O, I guess not; but in any case he’ll have 
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TIPPECANOE. 


time to get over it, for I don’t think we can get 
off before day after to-morrow. Phillis will want 
one day to make cake and sandwiches enough 
for so many hungry mouths.” 

We groaned, but possessed our souls in pa- 
tience, thinking we could say to-morrow when 
to-morrow came. But when it came, a new ex- 
citement arose. Where was Tip? No one had 
seen him or heard him since the night before, 
and he never left the premises unless it was with 
one of us. 

Had some one stolen him? 

The question became a fear, and the fear al- 
most a certainty, as the hours went past, and 
no Tip. Up and down the city we went, inquir- 
ing of every one we knew, and a good many that 
we didn’t know, if they had seen such a dog; but 
in vain. There was nothing left but to advertise 
him, and then go home and wait for what should 
come next. 

Our paterfamilias sat in his office, almost as 
much distressed as we, and with a vision of Tip 
before his eyes while he talked business with 
bankers and brokers. 

At last, toward evening, the captain of one of 
the Island steamers sauntered in, rather unwel- 
come, as the sight of him made the conversation 
of the day before rise up afresh. 

“Good-evening,” he said, with a nod. ‘Do 
you know where that dog of yours is?” 

“No,” said my father, starting, “I’m sorry to 
say I don’t; and I’ve just offered twenty-five 
dollars reward for him.” 

“Needn’t trouble yourself to that amount,” 
said the captain, laughing, “for I’ll tell you 
without extra charge where he has been all day. 
He marched down to the wharf this morning, 
half an hour before I started, and straight aboard 
my steamer, and there he was when I moored 
again, fifteen minutes ago. He’s made the 
round trip, done the Islands, made himself 
agreeable to every one, and behaved with the 
utmost propriety.” 

What a shout there was at home when the 
story came out! Tip had determined to show that 
he could go and would go; and that he was a per- 
fectly proper personage to go, though his dig- 
nity would not allow him to say so. The change 
in the day had been made after he left the room, 
and he had marched down a little in advance of 
time, expecting us to follow. As we did not ap- 
pear, he would not retreat, but had put the 
thing through in solitary grandeur. 

Down in the kitchen Phillis had a cat, and the 
cat, in her turn, had in Tip an admirer of un- 
spoken, but unspeakable devotion. One friendly 
glance, one touch of her velvet paw, was reward 
enough for hours of gazing, or the choicest mor- 
sels of his dinner. But when she condescended 
to a few steps by his side on the pavement, or, 





most gracious of all, a little frolic in the yard, 
his rapture knew no bounds. 

But alas for fleeting joys! A rival interfered! 
Not even a puppy, but only a poor little kitten, 
the only one Phillis had spared to the maternal 


+heart. -No more attenticn for Tip; not evena 


turn of the head ora glance as he passed by; 
and as day after day went on, with no change, 
it seemed more than canine heart could bear, 

Whine he would not, but hour after hour he 
would stand and gaze, entreatingly at first, then 
hopelessly; but all in vain. Caresses without 
number were lavished upon the kitten, while 
there was not even an indifferent look for him, 

What dog could bear it? Not Tip. 

Suddenly, one evening, without even a warn- 
ing prick of his ears, he sprang forward, seized 
the kitten by the neck, and dashed like lightning 
from the yard. Before the cries of puss could 
bring help even to the door, Tip had reached the 
wharf and popped his luckless rival into the 
water, beyond the reach of any rescuing arm. 

We boys, though forced to confess that snatch- 
ing an only child from its mother wasn’t the 
truest spirit of knighthood, were all ready to pat 
Tip in secret for his brilliant stroke. But the 
master of the house took no such false view of 
the case. Tip had committed robbery and mur- 
der in the first degree to make room for his own 
selfish interests, and should be horsewhipped, 
like the coward that he was. 

We fled in every direction, that we might not 
witness his disgrace, or hear his cries if he should 
condescend to utter any; and when we came 
back and saw the whip hanging in its place, we 
knew the work had been thoroughly done. 

We made secret plans for comforting Tip, but 
he was not to be found, and morning failed to 
discover him. Had he turned his back on us 
forever? was the agonizing question, and we 
were full of it when a schoolmate called over the 
fence,— 

“Saw your dog at your Cousin Tenbrook’s an 
hour ago!” 

“At Consin Tenbrook’s!”’ answered Tom, in- 
dignantly. “I guess not much! We took him 
there last summer, when we went to the moun- 
tains, and he wouldn’t stay a day! They couldn’t 
tempt him, and he came back here and sat on 
the steps, and lived on stray crusts and hope till 
we got home.” 

But, spite of Tom’s indignation, the story 
proved to be true; and we were starting off with 
a rush to bring Tip home, when the same voice 
that had decreed the whipping stopped us. Tip 
was feeling his disgrace, and ought to feel it, 
and we should let him alone. So we went dole- 
fully about for a fortnight, and at the end of 
that time, with tail erect, and amid shouts of 
welcome, Tip stalked into the yard. 





It was not long before he had an opportunity 
to redeem his character, and did it, as we 
thought, a thousand times over. 

We had him out walking with us, when a run- 
away horse appeared in the distance, the gilt or- 
naments of the harness glittering in the sun, as 
the horse dashed on at fearful speed, dragging 
behind him an elegant sleigh, containing one 
solitary, golden-haired child. 

Some people stood out of the way as the 
swaying sleigh sped wildly down the long, 
straight street; others stepped nearer, and 
shouted, or brandished their arms in vain. On 
came the horse, never swerving or slackening his 
speed. 

Tip stood motionless beside us, his eyes fixed 
closely upon the approaching animal. Nearer, 
nearer! but not a hair of Tip’s tail stirred until 
the sleigh was within one instant of being oppo- 
site us. Then, with a lightning bound, he meas- 
ured his distance to the horse’s side, and with 
another leaped to his head, and, seizing the bri- 
dle, hung, with his whole enormous weight, upon 
the bit. 

It was toomuch. The horse, frantic as he had 
seemed a moment before, broke his run, hesi- 
tated, and in another moment stood at a dead 
halt, and the child was saved! 

Every year added glory to Tip’s record, but, 
alas! it also wore upon his constitution. Tip 
was growing old. We saw it, felt it, and lad to 
confess it; and at last the remark was incau- 
tiously dropped by the same long-suffering 
mother, that she did not know how much longer 
he could be tolerated about the house. She 
feared some way must be taken to dispose of 
him. 

The next morning Tip was missing once more, 
once more found at Cousin Tenbrook’s, but not 
once more to return. No allurement, entreaty 
or command could move him. Not a look 
would he bestow upon my mother, and to our 
tears he answered only by alick of the hand. 
He had transferred himself, and all previous re- 
lations were ignored until the few days remain- 
ing to him were numbered, and the great and 
final transfer ordered for him, will or nil. 

Then we entered our claims once more, and 
this time without resistance. Solemnly, and with 
great parade, we brought home all that was left 
of Tip, and committed to the one poor pine slab 
the only record we knew how to make of all his 
matchless gifts and exploits. Z. A. R 
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For the Companion. 
THE BANK FAILURE, 


“Mother, I’m afraid I have some bad news to 
tell you; can you bear it?” 

Mrs. Murray turned a little pale as she looked 
up from her knitting, but her face was still com- 
posed. Harry, her frank, handsome boy, whose 
progress in school had heretofore filled her with 
an honest pride, stood before her, his school 
budget in his hand, but his cheeks had lost their 
ruddy color, and his eyes their joyous sparkle, 

“Bad news, Harry? I’m sure I can’t think 
what it can be. Is any one dead, we know? 
Has any trouble happened to your numerous 
pets? What can it be?” she repeated, as the 
boy turned his face away. 

“Larcom has failed, mother, and the Phoenix 
gone all to pieces.” 

“Harry!” there was consternation in her voice 
now, and a quick, subtle pain made all the lines 
of her fair face quiver. 

“Yes, indeed, mother,” was the mournful re- 
ply. “The first I heard of it was from Tom Da- 
vis. His father drew his deposit a week ago, 
and he was boasting about it. He heard, in 
some way, that the bank was likely to be em- 
barrassed, and so made sure of his money. 
The bank closed this morning.” 

“QO, Harry, Harry!’ and the woman’s voice 
was changed and full of tears; “if I had but 
known yesterday.” 

“That comes of my giving up to my headache 
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and staying away from school,” said the boy, 
mournfully. 

“My dear, I would not let you go. You were 
too ill. Besides, it is probable that it would, 
even yesterday, have been too late to have ob- 
tained the money. You will be the greatest suf- 
ferer, poor lad. The loss of my little money 
means loss of college privileges, and you were in 
such a fair way, and the little house almost fin- 
ished; that will have to go.” A few tears dropped 
upon the delicate fabric she was busy upon. 

“O, mother, that’s what I feel bad for; I had 
promised myself so many happy hours in the 
dear little cottage, and every thing planned to 
our liking; and the little bay-window, and the 
study, and the garden. I ran, as I came by to- 
day; I wouldn’t look at it, it just pulled the 
heart out of me. Then I went up to Col. Davis’, 
to see if the bad news was really true, and he 
said it was, hoped we had nothing there, said he 
took advantage of the first rumors and drew his 
account. It was a terrible failure, he declared, 
and a good many people would be ruined. I 
knew we were, but I wouldn’t say it, he seemed 
to exult so over his own good luck, and he’s a 
rich man, too.” 

“Never mind, dear, it was natural he should 
be glad; so should we have been. But it is 
hard, it is very hard, and Mr. Lawrence advised 
me to put the money there. I thought, at least, 
he was sincere. I thought he would have given 
me warning, after all that your father—but no 
matter. The will of the Lord be done.” 

“What was it, mother? There has always 
been something I didn’t understand about that 
Mr. Lawrence. He never saw me that he didn’t 
stop and talk with me, no matter how hurried 
he was, and you have always seemed to consider 
him a great friend. I’m sure papa thought the 
world of him.” 

“And he had reason, my dear, to think the 
world of papa.” 

“Papa was a great friend of his, then?” 

“Yes. L[ willtell you about it. A great many 
years ago your father and I lived in a distant 
city. He was then in a very prosperous bank- 
ing firm, and sometimes carried large sums of 
money about him. There was a long space to 
traverse between the bank and home, and one 
night, very late, he was accosted by a man 
holding a pistol, who said, ‘I want your money.’ 

“Tt was bright moonlight, but the man wore 

a cap, the visor of which half concealed his face. 
Of course your father, being unavined, could do 
no less than surrender. Fortunately he had 
only 2 small sum—not much more than fifty 
dollars—and drawing it from his pocket, he gave 
it to the man, with some remark upon the crime 
of robbery. He had not gone far before he 
heard footsteps again behind him, and the words, 
‘Please stop, sir.’ 

“What! Are you 
asked vour father, turning round, 

« *No, sir, no, sir; for God's sake don’t tempt 
me,’ gasped the robber. ‘lere—here is your 
money. Tecan’t take it—[ can’t, if Mary starves 
and all the rest of them.’ 

“Tis hands trembled violently as he thrust 
back the amount, and felt like ice to the touch. 

“Who are you?’ asked your father. 

«Never mind, sir; on second thought, I don’t 
eare. [ might as well be given up. You may 
give me to the police, and that will be the end 
of it. My name is Lawrence.’ 

“*And Mary is your wife?’ 

“Tn 

“*And you have children ?’ 

***Three poor, little wretches; not a mouthful 
of bread has passed their lips to-day.’ 

“Where do you live?’ asked papa. 

“He mentioned a poor locality in the lower 
part of the city. It scems that he had been in 
town but a few months, having failed in busi- 
‘ness in the place where he had grown up. It 
seemed impossible for him to get any thing to 
do, the situation that had been promised him 
having been given to another on account of his 
temporary illness, and he was quite in despair 
and ready to be taken to the station-house, he 
said. He could not face home again. 

“But you will go home again, andI shall go 
with vou,’ said papa; ‘so come on with me. If 
I find your correct, you shall have the 
money willingly, that you would have forced 
from me. I am glad you relented, as I may be 
of service to you.’ 


after my watch, now?’ 


said papa. 


story 


“The man would have fallen upon his knees 
to thank your father, and he wept like a child 
all the way home. Sure enough, his story was 
true. A beautiful young woman was still sit- 
ting up for him, quite terrified at his non-ap- 
pearance. In one corner of the room slept two 


lovely little children, a shawl thrown over them, 
and a little babe, scarcely six months old, lay in 
its mother’s arms. 

“It was the saddest case, your father said, he 
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out the moncy, and told the man to buy food, to | turned,” said Mrs. Murray, after a long silence; 
get what he needed on the morrow, and to pre- | | ‘and we never shall know at what personal sac- 
sent himself at his office just before the bank | rifice.” 


closed, which he did. 
man of ability and a good accountant; and ex 


Papa saw that he was a} 


erted himself to find a situation, which fortu- | 


nately he procured for him in the bank.” 

“T should have been afraid,” said Harry. 

“No, dear, he had proved his honesty under 
the most distressing circumstances; your papa 
never doubted him. From that day to this he 
has risen, until he is, or was, the cashier of the 
Phenix. I thought the little money we had 
saved from the wreck of your father’s fortune 
would be surely safe in his hands; but I fear, if 
all accounts are true, it has gone.” 

“Yes, mamma, and our dear little home,” said 
the boy, sadly, “I think Mr. Lawrence must be 
very ungrateful indeed. I heard some of the 
boys say that they had only failed to make 
money, and that is downright dishonesty.” 

“Hush, my dear, we cannot judge correctly 
until we know all the circumstances. Perhaps 
Mr. Lawrence had no power to help us.” 

“O, men forget favors,” said the boy, impa- 
tiently. “I’m sure papa saved him from dis- 
grace; saved his very life.” 

“Remember this is never to be spoken of,” 
said Harry’s mother; “‘if I had not had the most 
perfect confidence in your ability to keep it a se- 
cret, I should not have told you. NowlI will 
get tea, and after that we will go over to Col. 
Davis’, and learn just how matters stand.” 

Matters were bad enough, could not be worse, 
the colonel said, and held up his hands in con- 
sternation when he heard that the widow had 
lost all of her property. He denounced the offi- 
cers of the bank, from the President down, all 
the time inwardly rejoicing that he had saved 
his own money. 

It was bright moonlight before Harry and his 
mother started for home. The little, almost- 
completed cottage was on their way, if they 
chose to pass it, and they did. How beautiful 
it looked, the white glitter of the moonbeams 
dancing in the pretty French windows, lighting 
the eaves as with a line of silver, everv part of 
it brought into perfect relief against the back- 
ground of sky and distant hills. 

“It must go,” sighed Harry, with something 
like a sob, while his mother said nothing, but 
leaned heavily on his shoulder. It was very 
hard, though harder than all to feel that her 
boy’s most precious privileges must be cut off. 

The next day was full of business. Mrs. Mur- 
ray was absent from home nearly all day, secing 
the contractor and other people connected with 
the building that had been so steadily going for- 
ward. Fortunately the ground had been paid 
for, and she found a person ready to take the 
house off her hands; the papers were to be drawn 
up on the following day. 

Ilarry was at home when she returned. He 
had brichtened the room with a fire, set the ta- 
ble as handily as a girl, and the snug little 
place, with its books, pictures and the remains 
of still handsome furniture, looked very cheer- 
ful to the wearied woman. 

Harry had his little story to tell. If he should 
have to leave school, Lawyer Keene had prom- 
ised to take him as office boy, and whether he 
paid any attention to his learning, he said, 
would depend upon Harry himself. 

“You'd better believe I'll study,” he added, 
“and take care of you, too; no thanks to that 
cowardly Lawrence.” 

“larry. go to the door, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Murray. There was a neighbor there who asked 
if Mrs. Murray was at home. 

“Because here is a letter,” she said; “the post- 
man told me it was all locked up here, so he left 
it at my house.” 

Harry took the missive, thanked her, and hur- 
ried back to his mother. 

Mrs. Murray opened the letter slowly. 

“O, Harry,” she cried, “here is a check for the 
full amount.” 

“What, haven't we lost?” exclaimed Harry, 
springing to his feet. ‘Hurrah! Let me see it, 
Who’s it from? It’s too good to be true.’ 

“It is true, nevertheless; and liste, Harry,” 
said his mother. 

DeaR Mapam,—The moment I saw there 
was danger of the failure of the bank, I secured 
you to the full amount. I have been so hurried 
and anxious since then, attending to my own 
business, that I forgot to notify you. You will 
find enclosed a check which will be honored at 
sight. I know you will be glad to hear that 
I have obtained a situation better than the 
one so recently lost. Thankful that I could re- 
pay in part the great debt which will never be 
cancelled here, IT remain, 

Your obliged friend and servant, 
J. Knox LAWRENCE. 


The hot tears stood in Tarrv’s eves, and for 
some moments neither could speak. 
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“O, mamma, how delighted papa must be if | 
he can see,” 
will go on, and the house. 
not know how to be glad enough.” 

Mrs. Murray smiled on the eager boy. 
heart was almost too thankful for words. 


“We'll go off and see the little home again, | 


mamma; ours now!” said Harry. 

And when next they saw the pretty cottage 
sleeping under the moonbeams, who shall tell 
what tender thanksgiving went up to heaven 
from two happy hearts. 


—_—__+o+—_____ 
LOVE IMMORTAL. 


A maid reclined beside a stream 
At fall of summer day, 

And half awake, and half a-dream, 
She watched the ripples play ; 

She marked the waters fall and heave, 
The deepening shadows throng, 

And hear a8 darkened down the eve, 
The river’s bubbling song. 

And thus it sung, with twinkling tongue, 
That rip ling, shadowy river,— 

“Youth’s brightest day will fade away, 
Forever and forever.” 

™= twilight past, the moon at last 

Rose broadly o’er the night; 

Each ripple givame beneath her beams, 
As wrought in silver light; 

The heaving waters glide along, 
But, mingling with their voice, 

The nightingale now pours his song, 
And makes the shades rejoice; 

And thus he sung, with tuneful tongue, 
That bird beside the river,— 

“When youth is gone, true love shines on 
Forever and forever!” 





For the Companion. 
WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 

In THIRTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IX. 

For a long time after Crowell had left the 
house Winifred sat pondering over the singular- 
ity of his appearance and his strange words. 

Why had he bidden her good-by, instead of 
the usual good-night? for though he had cor- 
rected himself once, he said it again immediately 
afterward, as if he meantit. Could it be there 
was any thing in her playful suggestion about 
running away? 

He had seemed startled by it, she thought; but 
then, why should he runaway? To whom could 
he go? He had no friends in the world nearer 
than those he would leave behind; or, if he had, 
why not go to them openly? There was no one 
who had a right to prevent him. He had called 
himself dreadful names, Could it be that he had 
done something wrong, and was about to flee to 
escape the consequences? 

But no! She rejected the idea with indigna- 
tion — indignation against herself for having 
entertained it fora moment. It was true he had 
been in bad company lately,—that of Rogers and 
his clique,—and might have been led to do things 
which his conscience condemned; but that he 
had been guilty of any thing more than boyish 
folly and heedlessness, she would never believe. 

And, after all, might it not be that she had 
exaggerated the peculiarity of his manner? He 
was subject to what she called “odd fits,” and 
perhaps this was one of them, and he would 
come back to-morrow, as bright and cheerful as 
ever, and so all would be well again. 

She went to the piano and began to play a mer- 
ry little air; but it might as well have been adirge, 
for any lively emotions it awoke in her; and, 
breaking off in the middle, she went to the door 
and looked wistfully toward the President’s, 
with a half hope that she might see Crowell 
coming across the grounds. 

Then she remembered that he had pleaded an 
engagement as an excuse for the shortness of his 
call; so she returned to the parlor again. She 
would have gone to the kitchen, for the sake of 
company, but Gretchen, she knew, was at some 
gathering of her own country-folk, and would 
not be back, perhaps, till the small hours of 
the morning. Her father, too, was away—gone 
a journey of several hundred miles. So there 
was nothing left but to sit there and think; for 
fix her mind on any book, she could not. 

The evening passed slowly away, and at last 
Winifred concluded that she would go to bed 
and forget her loneliness and her troubles in 
sleep; a very sensible conclusion, you will agree 
with me, but one which she was not just then 
destined to carry into execution; for when she 
went to fasten the doors, she could not resist 
stepping out on the piazza. 

She had no definite purpose in view, but some- 
how her eyes instinctively took the direction of 
the President’s house. All was silent there, and 
dark as well as silent; at which she rather won- 





dered, until it occurred to her that President 


| Maxwell was out of town, and that Saidie had 
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ass the 
evening at the Aimwells’. So, then, the fam ily 
| were all absent excepting Crowell, and, per- 
chance, old Betty, the supcrannuated servant, 
This retlection made her feel more lonely than 
with a long, weary sigh, she was 
ard 


| the sound of footsteps,—Crowell’s fo otsteps, as 


Her | she did not doubt. 


“O, if Icould just speak to him one minute! 
And where’s the harm? He will understand; at 
any rate, I must run the risk.” 


So she impul- 
sively, and, I must say, 


imprudently, glided 


| down the steps and across the garden, to the 
| fence which divided the two estates. 


Yes, it was Crowell; but he was not alone, 
Arm in arm with him walked his evil genius, 
Rogers. 

They stood at the gate talking a minute or 
two, but the only words Winifred could make 
out were, “Cherry Knoll Station, one o’clock.” 

Then Crowell went up the path, and Rogers 
took a few steps in another direction, but came 
back, saying,— 

“Guess I'd better wait for you, on the whole.” 

“All right,”’ said Crowell. 

“‘A4 Dird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,’”’ muttered Rogers to himself. In a few 
minutes Crowell came out again, and they 
walked away together. . 

Winifred crept slowly and mournfully to the 
house, believing that she had lost her last chance 
for saving the boy, whatever he had in contem- 
plation, and that it was nothing good, was cer- 
tain, since Rogers was concerned in it. 

She abandoned all idea of going to bed, 
for the present at least, knowing that she could 
not sleep if she did; so she flung herself intoa 
great chair, and thought over what she had seen 
and heard. 

Presently she sprang to her feet with a little 
ery. 

“T see it all now,” she said to herself. “Cherry 
Knoll Station! Why, that is where he is to take 
the cars; and the train goes at one o’clock. 
What could be plainer? He is going with that 
man—that wicked man! But no, he shall not 
go to destruction, and I not lift a finger to pre- 
vent it!” 

With this impulsive resolution, she went to 
the kitchen, where Donald, the serving-man, 
sat nodding in the corner. 

“Donald,” said she. 

He started, and fixed his dull, blue eyes on 
her face, with a vacant stare. 

“Donald, how far is it to Cherry Knoll Sta- 
tion?” 

“Cherry Knoll Station? Well, it’s a matter 
of three miles, miss.” 

“T could get there, if I were to walk very fast, 
before one o’clock, couldn’t 1?” 

“You — walk — there — to-night, Miss Wini- 
fred!” said Donald, rubbing his eyes, as if he 
were not quite sure whether or not he was fully 
awake, 

“Yes; Lhave a friend going away in the cars 
at that time, and it is very important that I 
should see him,—almost a matter of life and 
death, in fact. And the long and the short of it 
is, lam going there myself, and I want you to 
go with me.” 

Now Donald’s brain was not an active one. 
He was quite satisfied with this explanation,—a 
shrewder man might not have been,— and he an- 
swered, quietly, “wish you’d ’a’ told me before, 
so’t I could ’a’ got a hoss.”’ 

“But I didn’t know it before. I just made up 
my mind, and now there’s no time to lose.” 

“You don’t feel afraid to leave the house alone, 
I suppose?” 

“No, that’s nothing in comparison. I'll take 
the responsibility,” said Winifred, impatiently, 
and without another word Donald seized his 
hat and followed her out of the house. 


The first mile lay through the heart of the 
town, and Winifred had discretion enough left 
to fear lest any who knew her should see her 
wandering out at midnight in this mysterious 
manner. A questionable enterprise, she felt it 
to be, at best, and only defencible, as it seemed 
to her, as the lifelong and perhaps eternal wel- 
fare of another was at stake; but to those igno- 
rant of her motives, it was capable of a terrible 
construction. 

But her fears proved groundless, for all Fox- 
ton secmed to be in a profound slumber. Nota 
soul did she meet, either in the town or in the 
woods and lains which lay between it and the 
station. 

No word was spoken either by Winifred or 
the faithful but simple-minded serving-man till 
they came tothe station, which was, in fact, sim- 
ply a rudely built shed. On a knoll at a little 
distance grew a tall, wild cherry tree, from 
which circumstance the place derived its name. 

Under this tree Wiuifred took her position, 
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saying to Donald, ‘When my friend comes, I 


shall go and speak to him, but you stay right 
here, unless I call you.” 

“Yes, miss,” said Donald. 

In a few minutes loud, coarse voices were 
heard, then several rourh figures emerged from 
the shadow of the woods, and stepped up on the 
platform, and then passed over into the shadow 
of some trees just on the other side of the rail- 
yoad track. Among them were Crowell Waite 
and the man Rogers. They were all in high, 
good humor, which vented itself in laughter, 
unseemly jests and snatches of low songs, inter- 
mingled with fearful oaths. 

“Ah, Waite, you’re the right stuff,” said Rog- 
ers, Slapping him on the shoulder. “You’ll 
bless me one of these days for the good turn 
I’ve done you.’’ 

“I do n-now; glad to sce the la-last of old 
Foxton,” stammered Crowell, waving his arms 
with a gesture of triumph. In his hand he held 
a pistol, that in his drunken condition he had 
for some reason taken from his pocket. 

“Steady, there, boy; you’ll shoot somebody 
with that pistol,”’ said one of the men. 

“Take it away. He aint fit to handle fire- 
arms,” said another. 

“You sha’n’t have it; it’s mine,’’ said Crowell, 
holding the pistol over his head. “I'll shoot 
the first man that tries to take it away from me.’’ 

“There, there! let him alone, you fools,” said 
Rovers, aside. ‘‘You’ll lose the game, after all, 
jf you don’t look out. Just wait till we get him 
aboard, and I'll take care of him.” 

So they all fell to coaxing Crowell, who re- 
lapsed into a state of maudiln good-nature. 

In the midst of all this, there came up sudden- 
ly, from full two miles below, the shriek of the 
engine. Then Winifred knew there was no time 
to Jose, and though shuddering and terrified, 
she advanced to the platform. 

The sailors saw her coming, and for one mo- 
ment there was dead silence, for they verily be- 
lieved it was a spirit gliding toward them. 

She went up to Crowell, and laying her hand 
on his arm, said,— 

“Come home, Crowell.” 

“Winifred!” exclaimed he. 

“Aha! a sweetheart!” cried Rogers. “I sus- 
pected as much,” and a roar of laughter burst 
from the group, now relieved of their fear of a 
supernatural visitant. 

“Come, my dear, you shall go, too, if you 
like,’ said one of the men, reaching his hand 
toward Winifred. 

In his sober moments Crowell would have re- 
sented this impertinence toward Winifred, but 
now he felt no emotion but one of mortification 
for himself and of anger toward her. 

“Go home, go home! Whaton earth sent you 
here?” said he. 

“I came to save you, Crowell, 
fuse to zo with me, will vou?” 

“Hanged if 2’d refuse, if J was in his place,”’ 
said some one, aremark which was greeted with 
lauzhter and applause. 

“There, go away, do; don’t vou see you’re 
making yourself ridiculous, and me too?” said 
Crowell, shaking her hand off his arm and push- 
ing her from him. 

He did this with one hand. The other in 
which the pistol was held he threw out impul- 
sively, The trigger of the weapon in some way 
caught in his coat, the pistol went off, and Win- 
ifred fell to the ground with a sharp cry of pain. 

“Tt’s all up with us now.” 

“You fool, you’ve ruined us all.” 

These and similar exclamations broke from 
Rogers and his comrades, but the train was now 
onthe spot. They jumped frantically upon the 
cars, taking Crowell with them. ‘The noise of 
the coming train had prevented the sharp crack 
of the small pocket-pistol from being distinctly 
heard, either by the sleepy station-master or by 
Donald, and the ears went on before the wound- 
ed girl recovered her senses. 

When at last she opened her eyes, it was to 
find Donald bending over her with a face of hor- 
Tor. As to the man who had charge of the sta- 
tion, he was by that time well on his way home, 
entirely ignorant of the catastrophe which had 
Occurred. That a company of midnight brawl- 
ers should await the train there was too com- 
Mon an occurrence to awaken any curiosity on 
his part, and he did not give the matter another 
thought. 

“Donald, are they all gone?” was Winifred’s 
first question. “I’m afraid I’m shot.” 

“Was ita pistol that I heard? Ah, the mur- 
dering villains!” 


You won’t re- 


“I don’t think any one did it on purpose. No‘ 
Tam sure they did not, and I’m not much hurt; 
ly arm, that’s all,”’ with an involuntary groan, 
48 she tried to draw her shawl round her. “Let 
Us hasten home; but first, Donald, promise me 
that you’ll say nothing of this affair at all.” 





Donald, who began to fear getting himself | 
into trouble, readily promised, and they set out 
on their walk homeward, a weary and painful 
one to Winifred. 

It was dawn when at last she stood by Gretch- 
en’s bedside. ‘Gretchen, I’ve hurt my arm,” 
she said, and sank senseless to the floor. 

To be continued. 
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EMPTY HEART. 


Your cosey crib is in the corner yet; 
I sit and watch it, just as day is dead. 
You cannot press again, my vanished pet, 
Its pillow with your drowsy, golden head. 
You cannot reach plump arms to get my kiss, 
Or dart about with rosy, naked feet, 
Babbling soft syllables of that and this, 
A tiny night-gowned fairy, blithe and sweet. 
Once and for all you have lain down to rest, 
Not to rise up because of birds or beams, 
Once and for all, with white flowers on your breast, 
To slumber coldly, and to dream no dreams. 


Empty the home where, frolicsome and fair, 
Your precious presence made so bright a part; 

Empty your little crib, your clothes, your chair, 
But emptiest of all, your mother’s heart. 


me 
ENCOUNTER WITH PIRATES. 


We had been cruising some few days off the 
mouths of the Peiho, when, one night, the appear- 
ance of the sky overhead and the rapid falling of 
the mercury in the barometer portended bad weath- 
er. It was evident that what sailors call ‘‘a dirty 
night” was in store for us. 

Preparations were accordingly made on board our 
ship—the Maelstrom—for the impending gale. The 
Maelstrom was an old eighteen-gun sailing corvette, 
but a safe sea-boat, as, indeed, most of the ‘‘old fan- 
gled”—if I may coin the expression—ships of her 
class were. 

“Turn the hands out,” “Shorten sail,’’ were the 
brief orders given by the first lieutenant, and hardly 
had the words left the boatswain’s mouth, ’ere the 
willing seamen swarmed up on deck, and, manning 
the rigging, were clustering aloft on the yard arms 
like so many “busy bees.’”” Not too soon was the op- 
eration of taking in sail completed, for the seamen 
had barely time to reach the deck when the storm 
was upon us. 

After the first burst, the gale steadily freshened 
until it blew near a hurricane. So passed the night, 
and when morning broke cold and dim, the scene 
was unchanged. The next day the wind blew more 
in fitful squalls, and before the sun set his majesty 
deigned to favor us with a glimpse of his welcome 
face. 

On the following morning the look-out man hailed 
the deck with the intelligence that he had descrieda 
vessel on our starboard bow, but that he could not 
make out her rigging; and no wonder, for on near- 
ing her, we found she had been dismasted. 

Her crew had rigged a “jury” bowspit and fore- 
mast, and on these spars they set as much sail as pos- 
sible. 

The course of the Maelstrom was immediately al- 
tered for the wreck, and we bore down upon her. It 
became apparent, on a closer inspection, that she 
was in a leaky state, for we could see some men on 
her decks working away at the pumps. The Afael- 
strom was hove to, and a boat sent on board the 
stranger to offer assistance, if necessary. 

When the officer returned, he reported that she 
was a Danish vessel, and that not a single soul in 
her could speak a word of English; however, one 
man who knew a little French had told him the 
State of affairs, though, indeed, a glance round her 
was sufficient to enlighten him on this head. 

The ship, which was gifted with some unpro- 
nounceable Danish name, was not water-logged as 
we had suspected, but was only leaking badly. The 
crew were thoroughly worn out; and from the sea- 
man who could speak a little French, the lieutenant 
learned that her skipper was anxious that a party of 
man-of-war’s men should be sent on board his vessel 
to navigate her to Hong Kong, where he could refit 
for the return voyage to Copenhagen. 

As the cargo seemed to be of considerable value, 
our captain consented to this proposal. According- 
ly, the third lieutenant with twenty men and one 
midshipman were told off to assist in navigating and 
keeping her afloat. It did not take long for the par- 
ty to transfer themselves and their kit to their new 
temporary home. 

As I was a friend of the third lieutenant, he select- 
ed me as his second in command, and having a 
strong boyish wish for change and excitement, I was 
only too glad to accompany him. Before sunset we 
had lost sight of the corvette. 

Immediately on getting on board, Mr. Jason 
turned the men to rig a new pump; the carpenter’s 
mate superintended, and by the exercise of a little 
ingenuity, we had soon a pump in operation that 
threw out the water more rapidly and with less Ja- 
bor than the old contrivance, the leathers of which 
were found to be worn out. 

The crew of the barque were relieved from all 
work for the first night, and were allowed an unin- 
terrupted spell below of twelve hours. The next 
morning they awoke greatly refreshed, and then we 
all set to work with a will to rig new “jury” masts. 

After a passage of nearly a month, we made the 
land a little to the northward of Hong Kong, when, 
on the same evening, the pleasant fair wind we had 
held for the previous day fell light. Before night- 
fall it was dead calm, there was not a breath of air 
to raise even the tiniest ripple. The men not on du- 
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ty brought up their beds early in the evening; and 
spreading them anywhere over the coufined space | 


COMPANION. 


on the spar-deck, addressed themselves to slumber. 
As I lay on my rug on deck but could not sleep, I 
heard the bell strike four, five, six, seven, until at 
length wearied by my wakefulness, I went up to the 
captain of the forecastle, who was entrusted with 
the charge of the watch, determining to be more so- 
ciable, and have a yarn with the old petty officer. 

After a few words of conversation, he suddenly 
stopped short and put his ear down over the ship’s 
side, against which we were leaning, while talking 
in an undertone. 

“Do you hear any thing, sir?’’ said he. 

I listened a moment. “Yes,” I replied. ‘I dis- 
tinctly hear the sound as of oars dipping in the wa- 
ter.” 

“I don’t likethe sound. I’m sure it’s pirates!’ he 
whispered, in a hoarse, agitated tone, and without 
another word, darted off down below to call the cap- 
tain. 

Mr. Jason bounded up the ladder in his shirt 
sleeves, bent his ears attentively fora moment to the 
quarter I indicated with my hand, and then turning 
his face inboard, called out in a low voice, “To quar- 
ters, men, for your lives!” 

We pushed and wakened up the sleepers, and very 
soon all hands were a-foot without the sound of the 
boatswain’s pipe or any loud calling. Truly we had 
not too much time before us in which to arm and 
prepare for the murderous enemy who were creeping 
up stealthily to put us all to a cruel death. 

Mr. Jason, when a midshipman, had been engaged 
on several occasions with Chinese pirates, and was 
therefore not to be taken unawares now; he adopted 
the precaution of appointing every man under his 
command to a station ‘‘at quarters,” so that now, in 
the moment of danger, there was no confusion, and 
even the Danish seamen knew where to go, and 
were ready at their posts with cutlasses and board- 
ing-spikes. 

Unfortunately we had no cannon with which to 
open fire upon the boats as they advanced, all crowd- 
ed together as they were; but no one greatly regret- 
ted this. Presently the dark forms of the boats 
could be clearly distinguished ; we could count them, 
four in number, and all seemingly filled with men. 
Loud and crisp on the night air sounded the rattle 
of the oars, and already the long, low boats with 
their murderous cargo had approached within fifty 
yards; a moment, and the distance was reduced to 
forty yards, then thirty, but our fellows, as yet, re- 
ceived no orders to open fire upon them. 

I looked at our youthful commander for the signal, 
and a misgiving came into my mind that he might 
reserve our fire until too late; but I did him wrong. 
The seamen had been ordered to conceal themselves 
under the bulwark; we, however, could peer at 
them through the narrow port-holes, 

At length, unable to restrain my anxiety, I invol- 
untarily sprang up, and as I did so, a voice likea 
trumpet, so clear it was, shouted out, ‘‘Now, lads, 
up and let them have it.” The answer was not long 
in forthcoming; every man of the twenty man-of- 
war’s men quickly raised himself, and laying his 
musket on the rail, poured in his fire at a range of 
some ten yards from the enemy. 

The result was more than we could have even 
hoped for; the muskets of the seamen had been load- 
ed with slug-shot crammed almost to the muzzles, 
and committed fearful havoo in the dense mass of 
men in the advancing boats, who, not seeing any 
one moving about the decks, concluded that no re- 
sistance would be offered, and hence had foolishly 
resolved to board at one point only. 

As I said, there were four boats filled with pirates, 
and each boat, 1 suppose, must have contained, on a 
moderate computation, some thirty men. Scarcely 
had our brave fellows discharged their fire-arms and 
seized their cutlasses, than they found themselves 
face to face with the horde of Tartars who had suc- 
ceeded in escaping the fire of our muskets. 

The struggle that ensued was short, but it was 
very severe. The pirates, as they tried to clamber 
up the sides, were met by the long boarding-pikes, 
while those that gained the deck were opposed by 
the sailor’s favorite arm, the cutlass. 

It was evident that only a few of the enemy, and 
those the leaders, who fought with desperation, had 
any stomach for the fight. They had not bargained 
for such a resistance, and many of them declined to 
back up their chiefs in the contest going on on our 
decks. 

Had the rank and file fought with the bull-dog te- 
tiacity ofthese leaders, it must have gone hard with 
us; but as it was, the few of them who succeeded in 
planting a foot on the barque’s deck were almost in- 
stantly killed; many made a half-hearted attempt to 
board, but they were easily repulsed, and then, like 
eowards that they were, shoved off from the ship’s 
side and left their comrades to their fate. 

In short, the fight scarcely lasted as long as I take 
to tell the tale. The quick splash of the oars, as the 
boats receded back again into the fitting darkness 
whence they came, announced that all danger was 
over, and we were left victors of the conflict. Short 
as it had been, seven of our men were wounded, 
three of them dangerously, but none were killed. We 
arrived at Hong Kong on the fifth day after repulsing 
the pirates. 
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PUNNING ON THREAD. 

One must have a great love of punning and much 
aptness for it, to string such a long procession of 
puns together on a spool of thread. 

Who would think there was so much in a spool of 
thread? We look at it in its ivory whiteness, and 
admire the smoothness and regularity of its winding. 
But how many novel suggestions it starts as we 
think about it; see the uses to which it is put. 
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It gathers rents; it makes and repairs breaches 
(breeches). Like a good soldier, it follows where it 
is led. If the way is pointed, thither it goes. Like 
& woodman it fells and seams; like a schoolmaster it 
(a) hems and bastes, it overcasts and whips; like a 
boy it runs; like a farmer it sews. 

It is the vim of a story, the line of our thoughts, 
the connection of a discourse, the guide of a screw, 
the strength of a bolt, the tram-way of a nut, the 
course of a life, the nicety of a point, the closeness of 
an expression, the figure of weakness, and many 
other things it is that illustrate its offices. 

If we could go into all the points of its history, 
what a yarn it would spin! How many twists and 
turns it has been through, in its web and skein of 
existence! what a round to its life, and how uncer- 
tain and knotty its end! 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE 
MILKMAID.,. 


When Queen Victoria was a child, she was very 
carefully and prudently brought up by her wise 
mother, the Duchess of Kent. She was not treated 
as heiress to the crown of Great Britain, nor informed 
that, in all probability, she would be the future 
Queen. 

Her ignorance on this point rendered her educa- 
tion much easier, and her manners more natural 
than they might otherwise have been. It was not 
until she had become quite a young lady that she 
herself, while studying English history, of which 
she was very fond, discovered her high destination. 

She was reading in her lesson the law of succession 
to the throne of Great Britain, and it became at 
once clear to her that she must, according to these 
laws, be the next in the line of succession to the then 
King, William IV. 

She inquired of her governess if it were not so, 
who endeavored to evade the question. Fortunately, 
her mother was present, and while she admitted the 
fact, took care to impress upon her child the great 
responsibility of her position. 

From this time Alexandrina Victoria was more 
serious than before, and devoted herself more ardent- 
ly than ever to her studies. She was not rendered 
proud and haughty by her lofty expectations, but 
behaved with as much kindness as ever toward her 
old companions. 

One of her old acquaintances was Jane, the daugh- 
ter of a farmer, who was accustomed to bring milk to 
the palace at Kensington ona little donkey named 
Black. Victoria took a liking not only for Jane but 
for Black, and induced her uncle, the Duke of York, 
to purchase him for her own use. 

She used frequently to ride on his back to pay vis- 
its to her friend Jane. Usually he behaved with 
perfect propriety, but four days before the corona- 
tion of King William LV. he threw the princess—to 
be sure, in the gentlest manner possible, but she was 
shaken somewhat, and the doctor deemed it best 
that she should not attend the coronation. 

On the evening of June 19, 1837, Victoria appointed 
a meeting with her friend Jane in the park at Ken- 
sington, at which Black also was to be present, on 
the following day. The next day, at five o’clock in 
the morning, the Archbishop of Canterbury appeared 
in the palace to inform her that her royal uncle had 
died in the night, and to salute her as Queen of Eng- 
land. 

Henceforth she could no longer meet with her 
humble friends, but must be surrounded by courtiers, 
and ride in a grand state equipage. Jane and Black 
were, of course for the time, forgotten amid the 
multitudinous cares of the empire which now de- 
volved upon her. 

The joy of the new Queen was great at receiving 
the homage of her people, whom she sincerely loved. 
There was, however, one bitter drop in the cup of 
her pleasure. An atrocious attempt was made to 
assassinate her. Though she escaped without bodily 
harm, this caused her great mental suffering. To 
think that she was hated even by one of her subjects, 
whose well-being she had most earnestly at heart, 
caused her no little pain. 

When her old friend Jane heard of this murderous 
attempt she felt it deeply, and set off at once with 
Black to St. James’ Palace. It was not easy to reach 
the Queen’s presence now, Fortunately an old ser- 
vant knew her, and conducted her to the royal cabi- 
net. The queen was in tears. . 

“What, is it you, Jane?” she exclaimed, on seeing 
her. . 

“Yes, Your Majesty. As long as it was all well 
with you, I did not venture to disturb you, but now 
that you are sad, I felt that I must come to you.” 

“Thank you—a thousand thanks, my good Jane. 
I might have expected it of you. Tell me, what 
have I done to that man that he should want to mur- 
der me! Me, who would make all the people happy 
ifI could! O, it is too dreadful!” 

“No, Your Majesty; this man (they call him Ox- 
ford, I believe,) is not a villain, he is only a fool. 
That is the real state of the case.’’ 

“A fool! Aninsane person!” exclaimed the Queen. 
“You are right, and he shall be treated as such. He 
shall be kept in confinement, but he shall not be put 
to death. We will not entertain the thought that a 
man in his senses would raise his hand against his 
Queen, who seeks her happiness only in that of her 
subjects.” 

The conversation continued till the Queen was 
summoned to attend a meeting of her Privy Council. 

“Jane,” she said, on leaving, “your visit has re- 
minded me of many happy days, and you have lifted 
a heavy load off my heart. Yes, you areright. Ox- 
ford is insane. I shal) tell my council so.” 





“Before you go, will it please Your Majesty,” said 


As an agent in active life, it i... an eye to business. | Jane, “to give one look at an old friend. Black isin 
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the courtyard, and would be so delighted if Your 
Majesty remembered him.” 

The Queen was obliged to laugh at this childish 
proposal, as well as to leave Jane, whom, however, 
she did not forget. A suitable position was soon 
found for her at Windsor Castle. Black also was 
well taken care of, though he no longer had the 
honor of carrying a royal princess on his back. 
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MY TRIP TO GRANADA. 

About two years ago I went with my wife 
to Spain in the month of August, much to the 
surprise of my friends. ‘Why,’ they said, ‘‘you 
will find nothing to eat, but plenty of vermin to 
eat you. Orif you guard against being starved 
by taking a store of canned meats and biscuits, 
how will you get about from one place to an- 
other? In August your rooms will be insuffera- 
ble for want of shutters. If you cannot get 
where you want to go, you may be taken where 
you do not want to go; for you will stand a 
chance of being carried off to the mountains by 
bandits, with gay ribbons tied round the calves 
of their legs; or you will be stabbed by some fel- 
low out of jealousy, because you just took a peep 
at his sweetheart.” 

We determined to brave all dangers, and most 
of them we found to be purely imaginary. The 
difficulty of getting about, however, proved to be 
real enough. We ventured once to turn aside 
from the main line of railway from Madrid to 
Granada, and we found it no easy matter to get 
back again. 

We left the train at Mengibar, and travelled 
all night by a diligence with ten horses to Jaen, 
which we were told was well worth a visit. But 
besides the cathedral there was nothing to see. 
We had no sooner rested than we wanted to get 
away. 

But how? I thought I would take our places 
in the diligence to Granada; but at the office I 
was informed, in the loftiest manner possible, 
that places could be secured only at Mengibar. 
I might inscribe our names in a book, so as to 
have the first chance; but, as eight persons were 
ahead of us, our first chance was the last, and 
did not seem to amount to much, 

I then thought [ would telegraph to the admin- 
istrador (the grand name they give a common 
clerk in Spain) in Mengibar to secure us two 
places. 








PEASANTS IN THE VINEYARDS OF VAL DE PENAS. 


The Jaen operator was asleep. I aroused him. 
Then he assured me that the public were not al- 
lowed to use the telegraph line. This he did with 
many fine-sounding words, and with the air of 
a superior condescending to speak to some piti- 
ful wretch. It was provoking, but there was no 
help for it. 

After an involuntary residence of a day and a 
half in Jaen, and waiting two hours in the pub- 
lic square, from half-past eleven at night to half- 
past one, the diligence came along, and, to our 
great joy, we learned that there were two seats 
vacant in the coupe. ‘ 

Granada is celebrated for its Moorish relies, 
especially the Alhambra and the Generalife, so 
beautifully deseribed by Washington Irving. 
The tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella in the cathe- 
dral is also interesting. The city is delightful, 
except for one peculiarity of the people—their 
intense amusement at whatever appears to them 
strange or odd. 

When a person becomes locomotive, like a trav- 
eller from abroad, the Spanish here consider him 
no more nor less than loco, that is, mad. 

In the principal streets a foreigner is simply 
stared at by every one he meets. People will 
walk past you for the amusement of turning 
round and laughing in your face, and if you sit 
down they will walk up to you and stand op- 
posite you for some moments, and stare in your 
face. An English lady who adopted a peculiar 
costume was so mobbed whenever she went out 

that she was at last unable to leave her hotel. 
The, street boys are quick to detect strangers. 


One day I went with my wife to an out-of-the- 
way part of the town, when the boys, not con- 
tent with casting ridicule on us, began to cast | 
stones on us, too. I should especially have liked | 
to box the ears of one of the ringleaders. ButI)| 
was afraid. Was he too big for me? O, no. 
But I had no relish for a detention of fifteen days | 
in a Spanish prison. This is what an English- 
man was condemned to for having inflicted such 
a well-deserved chastisement on his tormentor. 
An English lord, however, who was persecuted 
because he wore his hat on the back of his head, 
singled out a boy and threshed him well, even | 
on the steps of the cathedral altar, where he had | 
taken refuge. 





SPANISH MULETEER. 


The jolliest people in Granada are the mule- 
teers and donkey boys. They drive long strings 
of mules, which are the Adams’ Express Com- 
pany of Southern Spain, mostly laden with es- 
parto grass. This grass is largely exported to 
England for the manufacture of paper, on which 
several English newspapers are printed. The 
men talk roughly to their beasts, but they have 
a good word for every passer-by. They are as 
lazy as loons, but hardy, and often endure cheer- 
fully the greatest hardships. 

In getting from Granada to Malaga we had 
some of the same experience as in reaching the 
former place. There was a railroad, it is true, 
but it was in the same state as for several years 
before—not quite finished. 

The connection, or correspondencia, as they 
call it, was to be made by diligence. We paid 
our fare, and received, by way of ticket, an im- 
mense sheet of paper, which it took the adminis- 
trador quite a time to write up. But time is of 
small value in Southern Spain—everybody is 
free to take as much as he pleases. 

The only train in the day did not start till 1.50 
in the night, and then oceupied thirteen hours in 
the journey. Arrived at Loja, there was no sign 
of a diligence. There had been an accident. The 
calmness with which the Spanish officials view 
all such occurrences is astonishing and some- 
what irritating to us. You may be put out, but 
they are not. 

A diligence came at last, and after a four 
hours’ drive over a fearful road, we reached the 
train, standing all alone in the midst of a plain, 
as if it had grown there. We started and 
moved along quickly for a time. 

Then a sudden standstill in the midst of the 
desert-like country. Another little accident! 
The engineer had forgotten to take in water, and 
the engine was too thirsty to proceed. That was 
all. Ile sent a message for an engine to come 
up behind us. Then he remembered that this 
was against the rules; so he sent another mes- 
senger to telegraph for an engine from Anteque- 
ra, in front. The one from behind arrived first, 
but it was not allowed to come near the train. 

After a tedious delay we reached Boabdilla 
Junction, where, though we were four hours 
late, the “express” train had waited for us. In 
due course we arrived at Malaga, and were well 
rewarded for our pains by the beauty of the 
scenery, though Malaga did appear to me the 
dustiest place I had ever seen. A. R. 
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MONKEY NOT MAN-KEY. 

The monkey called the gorilla was discovered 
long ago, but did not attract much attention till 
Darwin proposed that men of science should do 
reverence to it as our great-grandfather. He 
maintains that the race of man was developed 
out of that of the broad-breasted apes, and that 
the gorilla comes nearest of all to us, though 
there may have been an intervening species, now 
lost. Scientifically, therefore, according to Mr. 
Darwin, Mr. Gorilla is our grandfather. 
Let us take a look at him, and see if we have 
reason to be proud of our descent. He is cer- 
tainly a powerful animal. He is known to have 
taken a gun in his hands and bent the barrel 








They recognized one gentleman as such by two 
extra buttons on his coat. 





double He walks erect, and has not much 


\ety of tricks, but Mr. Gorilla has never shown 
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short. He is covered with long, dark hair. His 
features are neither intelligent nor pleasing. He 
is by no means handsome, but very ferocious. 
If we are descended from him, he feels no kind- 
ness toward our improved stock. He is evident- 
ly far from being proud of us. 

Let us pierce below the shaggy exterior. The 
gorilla has not much heart. Has he a good 
brain? No; in this respect he is far surpassed 
by the orang. Indeed, in many points other 
monkeys are much more like us than he is. 
Some of the lowest orders can be taught a vari- 


any signs of docility or intelligence. 

This is the great point of difference between 
man and the brutes. Man reasons. He hasa 
language. He is self-conscious. One monkey 
resembles him in physical structure, in one or 
two points, another in some other particulars; 
but, with respect to mind, no monkey is at all 
like man. The species are all about alike in in- 
tellect. 

But our minds differ from theirs not merely in 
degree, but in kind. There is no scale of resem- 
blance in this respect. The gorilla is no nearer 
to us, mentally, than the chimpanzee or the 
orang. Man is the apex of creation, but not a 
developed ape, and the key to man’s origin is not 
a monkey. 





THY WILL. 


Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
thou me on; 


Lea 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on. 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on. 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 


So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


—_+o —- -— 
THE YELLOW FEVER. 


This disease, which has of late raged so terri- 
bly in some of the Southern cities, has been 
known for two hundred years, at least. No 
remedy has been found for it. The number of 
fatal cases are, perhaps, fewer than they were 
half a century ago, but this is probably because 
its treatment by physicians is careful nursing, 
and not bleeding and dosing. Nature effects the 
cure, not medicine. 

The fever is endemic, (as the doctors say,) or 
generally prevalent, in the West Indics and Cen- 
tral America, but it has been epidemic, or preva- 
lent for a time, in other places, such for instance, 
as Lisbon and Gibraltar in Southern Europe, and 
in some of the Northern cities of our countrys 
In 1798 nearly three hundred deaths were record- 
ed in Boston from this disease between July and 
November. As the population was then less 
than twenty-five thousand, this made one in 
cighty-five persons a victim to this terrible de- 
stroyer. Its ravages were repeated in the two 
following years, but not so severely. 

It is said that this fever can prevail only in a 
warm climate. Frost generally puts an end to 
it at once. The theory of heat does not, how- 
ever, explain why the disease is so common in 
the West Indies, and is unknown in the East In- 
dies. Is it because two such fearfully destruc- 
tive agents as cholera and yellow fever cannot 
flourish together? It is surely a merciful ar- 
rangement that they do not work in harmony. 

The rule is that the yellow fever abounds where 
the ground is low and damp, and where it has 
the fostering influence of filth. But there is an 
exception even to this rule. A town on the Mis- 
sissippi River, near Natchez, which was high, 
dry and clean, was, nevertheless, attacked by 
the disease when no other place was visited, and 
about one-third part of the inhabitants died. 

In the case of Boston, in 1798, it was certainly 
the bad drainage and the dirty condition of the 
city which rendered the malady so fatal. It 
spread from three central points, and at each of 
these points were stored several thousand hides. 
The heat of the season had caused these to de- 
cay, and it is no wonder they became pestiferous. 

On the other hand, during the war, our Union 
soldiers spent several summers in the very dis- 
trict where the pestilence usually rages most vi- 
olently, and yet scarcely a case of yellow fever 
occurred among them. Their exemption was, 
doubtless, due to the great care taken by the offi- 
cers that the cities and camps should be thor- 
oughly cleansed and drained. 

It is supposed that cities on the seacoast are 
most liable to severe attacks of the yellow fever; 
but this year New Orleans has escaped, and it is 


places have been distinguished for a lack of 
cleanliness. Of Shreveport it is said that, be. 
fore the fever broke out there, it was one of the 
filthiest and most unwholesome cities in the 
country. The streets were not cleaned, and the 
dead bodies of animals were allowed to lie in 


them unremoved; so that the atmosphere was 


disgusting, even to those who were accustomed 


to it. 

The story of death, bereavement and poverty 
in these two cities has been sad indeed. Many 
of the poor have died without physicians, nurses 
or friends to care for them, and have not had 
even a decent burial. The state of destitution 
and orphanage of many of the survivors, also, 
makes a strong appeal to the Christian benevo" 
lence of ourland. Experience is a stern teacher, 
but the lesson must at length be heeded, how 
great is the danger to be apprehended from um 
cleanliness of habits, as well as from the over. 
crowded and badly-drained streets of cities. 
The disease usually comes on with chilliness 
and extreme activity or restlessness. When it 
begins with a fit of shivering, it is considered 
more likely to be fatal in its effects. There is 
severe pain in the back and limbs. This last js 
the symptom from which it receives its name in 
French (coup de barre). In the second stage, the 
patient’s face assumes the color of an orange, 
which changes to bronze, and sometimes ends in 
a dark mahogany. From this, we give it the 
English name. In the last stage, there is inces- 
sant vomiting, the substance thrown up resem- 
bling soot and water. For this reason the 
Spanish call the disease the vomito negro, or 
black vomit. 

The average duration is from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours, but it has been known to be 
fatal in four hours. Cases have occurred in 
which the symptoms were very slight. The pa- 
tients were not even confined to their beds. 
This is called “going through on foot.” But 
many such cases have suddenly reached a fatal 
termination. Recovery is always slow. <A strang- 
er in the place is generally attacked most severe- 
ly, and with children it is generally fatal. 

The doctors are not agreed as to whetlier the 
fever spreads by contagion or not, but there can 
be little doubt that it has been carried from 
place to place in ships, and in the clothing of 
those who have died. 
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ACROSTICS. 

Almost every reader of the Companion knows 
what an acrostic is, but some of them may per- 
haps not know that the 119th Psalm is a He- 
brew poem of this character. All the verses un- 
der the word Aleph begin, in the original He- 
brew, with that letter, which corresponds to the 
English A, All under Beth begin with that letter; 
and so on through the entire Hebrew alphabet. 

There are some Latin acrostics that have the 
word to be sought for at the end or in the mid- 
die, as well as at the beginning of the lines. 
Those which have the word formed by the final 
letters of the sevéral lines are sometimes called 
telestichs, though they are also properly called 
acrostics. Here is an acrostic which is also 


telestich : 
Unite and untie are the same,—so say zoe, 
Not in wedlock, I ween, has the unity beeN. 
In the drama of marriage each wandering goiT 
To a new face would fly,—all except you and J, 
Each seeking to alter the spell in their scenZ. 
The word gout at the end of the third line is 
French for taste. It is used for the rhyme with 
the first line (you) and for the final letter 7 
which is not sounded. It will be noticed that 
the initials make the word unite and the finals 
untie. The use of the French word goit calls to 
mind a witty epigram by Lord Erskine, which is 
worth giving here, although it is not an acrostic: 
The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without; 
For nature, which to them gave goiit, 
To us gave only gout. 

A very pretty and delicate compliment was 
once paid to Madame Rachel, the great actress, 
in an acrostic made of precions stones instead of 
letters. A diadem set with six stones was given 
to her. It was so arranged that the initials of 
the name of each stone made up her own name, 
while they were also the initials of the names of 
six of the principal parts she played. This will 
be seen from the following: 





Ruby, Roxanna, 
Amethyst, Amenaide, 
Cornelian, Camille, 
Hematite, Hermione, 
Emerald, Emilie, 
Lapis Lazuli, Laodice. 


The following acrostical poem on Benedict 
Arnold is said to have been written by his cousin: 


Born for a curse to virtue and mankind, : 
Earth’s broadest realms can’t show so black a mind; 
Night’s sable veil your crimes can never hide; 
Each one, so great, would glut historic tide— 
Defunct, your cursed memory will live 

In all the glare that infamy can give; 





the river towns, Shreveport and Memphis, that 





tail to speak of. But then, his legs are very 





have been most terribly afflicted. Both these 


Curses of ages will attend your name— 
| TrarrTors alone will glory in your shame. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Almighty wengeenee sternly waits to roll 

Rivers of sulphur on yew treacherous soul; " 
Nature looks back, with conscious error, sad, 

On such a TARNISHED BLOT that she has made. 
Let hell receive you, riveted in chains— 

Doomed to the HOTTEST FOCUS of its flames! 


Edgar A. Poe wrote a very ingenious acrostic 
to the lady of his choice, which is to be found in 
his published works. The first letter of the first 
line, the second of the second line, and so on, 
make up her name. This, however, is too long 
to be given here. 

It is an old but a good story, that of the lady 
who said that when she matried her husband, 
she thought he was a riddle, but she had since 
found out that he was a@ cross stick! 

~~ ———_+@e---——_ — 
EFFECT OF IMAGINATION, 

A good many years ago there was a large assembly 
gathered in the First Congregational church, at 
Portland, to inaugurate a new society—The Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. The church was an old one, 
and there had been reports that it was not perfectly 
safe. Looking over the immense concourse of peo- 
ple, the idea would doubtless occur to some, that on 
this occasion the strength of the building would be 
fully tested. 

Just before the services commenced, a slight crash- 
ing noise was heard, and a terrible panic at once en- 
sued. There was a rush for the doors and windows, 
and great havoc was made of ladies’ bonnets, shawls, 
muffs, flounces, &c., while some were severely 
bruised. One lady, not considered nervous, declared 
that she sat still till she saw the pillars of the gallery 
bending, when she made her escape through a win- 
dow. The noise which caused the alarm was pro- 
duced by a man’s putting his elbow through a win- 
dow-pane, and, on examination, the church was as- 
certained to be perfectly safe. 

nee ee 
VIGOROUS EXERCISE. 

The horse-cars, so common in our cities, are in dan- 
ger of making people effeminate. Many are losing a 
love of walking for even short distances. Boys and 
girls often ride when they are going only two or 
three blocks. Vigorous minds must have vigorous 
exercise. The men who do the most effective work 
in business or literature love to stir briskly in the 
open air. Mr. Lloyd, in a very interesting article 
on Chief Justice Chase, in the November Atlantic, 
says that he always walked from his residence to the 
capitol, a distance of two miles. Cold or storm 
made no difference in his habits. He must have the 
exercise to fit him for the hard brain-work of the 
day. It is well known, also, that the late John 
Quincy Adams not only took a brisk walk daily, but 
that even in old age he was accustomed to take a 
morning-bath in the Potomac, in winter as well as 
summer. 

Great minds need sound bodies to work in; and 
sound bodies must have good food and stirring ex- 
ercise. 

—_+oo—___———. 
AFRICAN CIVILIZATION. 

Dr. Livingstone said, some years ago, that there 
were tribes in the interior of Africa far more intelli- 
gent and civilized than the tribes on the coast. 
Those on the coast were demoralized by the slave- 
trade and by traffic with the whites, and were not 
fair specimens of the race. 

Sir Bartle Frere, in his recent expedition, gives a 
similar report. The Eastern Africans, away from the 
coast, are much better off, he says, than the majority 
of English laborers. The huts are well built and 
comfortable; food is abundant and of large variety; 
clothing, though scanty, is ample for the climate. 
The majority of the people keep goats and fowl, and 
in many places cattle. They indulge in ornaments, 
made generally of brass or beads, and smoke tobacco 
in large quantities. He describes them, also, as be- 
ing remarkably honest and truthful. Lieut. Cam- 
eron, who left the main body of the expedition to 
succor Dr. Livingstone, gives a still more flattering 
account of the villages and the country population 
through which he passed. 


a 
A GREAT FORTUNE LOST. 


If Louis Napoleon had foreseen the overthrow of 
the empire, he would have taken pains to keep the 
Duke of Brunswick warmly attached to himself and 
his family. The Duke had a high admiration for the 
Napoleon name, and wished to be on intimate terms 
with the Emperor. But Louis turned a cold shoul- 
der to him, and the Duke felt that he was not a wel- 
come guest. 

He had made a will, leaving his vast property to 
the Emperor. But when the tide of favor turned, 
the will was changed, and the city of Geneva became 
the legatee. 

If Eugenie and the adroit politicians who favor the 
Bonaparte dynasty had this vast fortune of $300,000,- 
000 at command, bribery could be practiced on a 
scale large enough to secure the succession to the 
Prince Imperial. It is quite certain that the city of 
Geneva will put the money to better use than the 
widow of the Emperor. 


or 


A PAIR OF GOBLETS. 

A boy of seven, in one of the suburban towns of 
Boston, is given to original remarks which are often 
very amusing. One of the best of them, which has 
just come to us, is worth reporting for the Compan- 
ion. 
He had purchased a pair of pigeons, of the tumbler 
breed, from a neighbor, and came to his sister in 








great glee to report his new treasure. ‘Sis, I have 
got a pair of goblets.” 
“A pair of what?” said the sister, in bewilderment. 
“A pair of tumblers, then. Where is the differ- 





i 


ence?” Mrs. Partington must look to her laurels, or | 


the youngster will outshine her. 





A COSTLY JOKE. 

Dr. John Radcliffe, who was physician to King 
William III., of England, Queen Mary, his wife, and 
Queen Anne, was one of the most eminent men of 
his profession. He was a very liberal man and of 
excellent character. He was also something of a 
wit. On one occasion a funny answer cost him his 
best customer. 

In 1699 King William returned from Holland, 
where he had not followed the prudent advice given 
him by Dr. Radcliffe. His system being greatly out 
of order, he sent for the doctor. In reply to some 
questions the King, showing his swollen ankles, 
which were in strong contrast with his very thin 
body, exclaimed,— 

“Doctor, what do you think of these?” 

“Why, truly,” said Dr. Radcliffe, “I would not 
have Your Majesty’s two legs for your three king- 
doms.” 

The King said nothing in reply to what he thought 
the doctor’s rudeness, but the offender was never 
again suffered to come into the royal presence. 








SENT FREE. 

The Companion will be sent FREE to January, 
1874, to all NEW SUBSCRIBERS sent us during 
the months of November and December—com- 
mencing from the date the new name reaches 
the Publishers. 








A BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENT, 

The desire with us all, when we receive or pluck a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers, is to preserve it as long 
as possible. The laws of inevitable decay are against 
us, and generally we succeed but poorly in keeping 
the frail things alive. But in one case it seems the 
vitality of the flowers came to the rescue, and per- 
formed a feat which we would like to see imitated 
very often. 


In the Gardeners’ Magazine is related an interest- 
ing incident of a lady gardener who gathered a 
handful of the world renowned flowers forgot-me- 
not (Myosotis Palustris), and, to preserve them as 
long a period as possible, they were put in a large 
oer. filled with rain water. The flowers were 
pla near the window, so as to enjoy the advan- 
tages resulting from an abundance of light and air, 
and the water was replenished when needful. In a 
surprisingly short space of time (three weeks, I be- 
lieve), white, thread-like roots were emitted from the 
portion of the flower-stalks in the water, and they 
ultimately formed a thick network over the plate. 
The flowers remained quite fresh, excepting a few of 
the most advanced when gathered, and as soon as 
the roots began to run in the water the buds began 
to expand, to take the place of those which faded, 
and up to the middle of November, the bouquet—if 
it may be called—was a dense mass of flowers, and a 
more beautiful or chaste ornament for the indoor 
apartment cannot be imagined. 





HOW A WOMAN CAN ENDURE, 


The following recalls the instance of the same 
quality of heroism in Vi tess B , Wife 
of Disraeli, who, when her hand was crushed in a 
door, refused to cry out, lest she should discompose 
her husband, just then preparing for his great speech. 


As Mrs. Carter, whose summer residence is near 
Sing Sing, was approaching the depot in the train 
from Albany, she put her arm out of the car window 
to wave her handkerehief to her children, who were 
awaiting her arrival, and at that moment the cars 

assed close to an iron post, and this struck Mrs. 

arter’s arm with such violence that the sound of 
the concussion was plainly audible to those sitting 
near. She, however, did not utter even the slightest 
exclamation of pain, but, with the aid of her other 
hand, quietly drew her injured arm into her lap, 
and, with tightly-compressed lips, only looked the 

in she was undergoing. ‘I am afraid my arm is 

roken, but please don’t mention it,” she said, in 
answer to sympathetic glances. An examination 
showed that her arm was fractured in two places; 
but on the trrin’s arrival at the depot, she walked 
y to her carriage, hiding her agony, lest it 
ag 


fiola 





uiet 
Shout cause pain to those dear to her.—Poughkeep- 
sie Eagle. 
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LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 
In the first of the following pieces only one vowel, 
“e,”’ is used throughout; in the second the vowel “i” 
only is used: 


Eve, Eden’s Empress, need defended be; 

The serpent greets her when she seeks the tree, 
Serene she sees the speckled tempter creep; 
Gentle he seems—perverted tempter deep— 

Yet endless pretext ever fresh prefers; 

Perverts her senses, revels when she errs; 

Sneers when she weeps, regrets, repents she fell; 
Then, deep revenged, reseeks the nether hell! 


APPROACH OF EVENING. 
Idling I sit in this mild twilight dim, 
Whilst birds in wild, swift vigils ae skim; 
Light winds in sighing sink, till, rising bright, 
Night’s Virgin Pilgrim swims in vivid light. 





A HINT. 


If young men knew that bad habits hinder their 
promotion in business, they might be more careful 
in choosing associates. The moral of the following 
incident speaks for itself: 

Not long agoa young man of Springfield hada 
most favorable opportunity to enter a business house 
in this State at a large increase over his present sala- 
ry, with a prospect of soon getting a place in the 

His recommendations were first-class, and the 


Officers of the institution were decidedly pleased 
with his appearance. They, however, made him no 
proposals, nor did they state their favorable impres- 
sions. A gentleman of this city was requested to 
ascertain where the young man spent his evenings, 
and what class of young men were his associates. It 
was found that he spent several nights of the week 
in a billiard-room on Main Street, and Sunday after- 
noon drove a hired span into the country with three 
other young bloods. He is wondering why he 
didn’t hear from the house concerning that coveted 
position. 
——+o——____ 


AN EQUIVOCAL COMPLIMENT. 


A travelling correspondent of the Boston Adver- 
tiser tells these two anecdotes of the famous Sir Ed- 
win Landseer: 


In one of his early visits to Scotland he stopped at 
a village, and took a great deal of notice of the dogs, 
jotting down rapid sketches of them on a bit of pa- 
per. Next day, resuming his journey, he was horri- 
tied to find dogs suspended in all directions from the 
trees, or drowning in the rivers, with stones round 
their necks. He stopped a weeping urchin who was 
hurrying off with a pup in his arms, and learned, to 
his dismay, that he was supposed to be an excise offi- 
cer who was taking notes of all the dogs he saw in 
order to prosecute the owners for unpaid taxes; so 
the people were all anxious to get rid of their dogs. 
Another time he went to Portugal, and the King 
sent for him to express his admiration. ‘Ah, Sir 
Edwin,” said the King, “I am so glad to see you; 
I'm so fond of beasts.” 


+ 
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TURKISH JEALOUSY. 

The married ladies of Turkey are quite reconciled 
to their seclusion, and to the covering of their faces, 
by the thought that their husbands cannot see any 
women handsomer than themselves. So one of them 
recently confessed to an English lady. A European 
correspondent says: 


An English lady was condoling with her on the 
cruelty of the law that kept her in doors, and com- 
pelled the hiding of her beauty behind the veil when 
walking out. She replied very naively, “Yes, I 
should certainly prefer that every one could see and 
admire me. But I should not wish that my husband 
should have the opportunity of seeing other women 
handsomer than I am.” [f other Turkish women 
agree with her, there would be few votes for the 
right of women to walk the streets unveiled like 
men. 





HOW THEY MADE A NAME, 


The horrible name of Texarkana, the embryo rail- 
way centre in the South-west, is derived from the 
names of the States that corner near it—‘“tex” for 
Texas, “ark” for Arkansas, ‘‘ana’’ for Louisiana. 
The Cairo and Fulton road from St. Louis, the In- 
ternational from Austin, the Trans-continental from 
Sherman, and the Texas Pacific, all centre at this 
young town. 


Suppose Thompson had been called ‘“‘Massarhodil- 
icut,”” because it corners on Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut? 





CHRISTMAS, 


1873. 


We want a good 


AGENT 


in every town in the country to sell books that any par- 
ent will be grateful for the privilege of purchasing, and 
every child will have a brighter Christmas morning be- 
cause of their coming. We have five books, each inde- 
pendent of the other, and can be sold separately or to- 
gether. 


THE CHATTERBOX. 
Reading for Children. 


This is the first edition of ‘Reading for Children” ever 
received in this country, and is designed as a compan- 
ion volume for the Chatterbox. Size of each 91gx7 inch- 
es, 412 pp., and contains about 200 stories, 50 pieces of poe- 
try, and fully 200 beautiful engravings. Retail price, $1 50 
each, 


LITTLE FOLKS. 


A similar volume to the above, somewhat smaller but 
equally supplied with engravings, same number of pages, 
and designed for younger readers. It is a prize for any 
child. Price, $1 50. 





Children’s Treasure. 


INFANTS’ DELIGHT. 


These two books are all their names indicate. Each 
contains 25 full-page, colored engravings, and a much 
larger number of plain pictures. The stories are indeed a 
“delight” to any child. Price of each, T5c. 


We are confident one or more persons in each town can 
find pleasant and profitable work selling any one or all of 
these books until Christmas. Samples sent on receipt of 
price. Terms Liberal. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 


Book DEPARTMENT. Boston, Mass. 








SEND. YOR LIST of Perfumes _and Premiums, 
Cc 





SLIFFORD & CO,, Perfumers, 40 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass, 48—4t 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 

No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 

&B™ Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 





PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
Fair, Boston. 


on™ 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 
2, 


HIGHEST PREMIUM. 


THE HALL TREADLE 
SEWING MACHINES 


AND 





Other Purposes. 


The most important improyement ever made upon the 
Sewing Machine 

It saves more than half the labor, and does much more 
work. 

It always starts the right way with the slightest pres- 
sure of the foot. 

A child can run it with ease, 

It can be stopped instantly. 

It can be run by using one foot alone, or both together, 
or alternately. 

Nomore going backwards, breaking needles and thread, 
and oftentimes your machine, 


A beginner can run it at once without teaching. 

It never causes the side or back to ache, 

No more diseases and deaths produced by using the 
sewing machine. 

t can be applied to any sewing machine, and we war- 
rant it to give entire satisfaction in every respect, or the 
money will be retunded, and the old treadle put back tree 
of expense. 

Five thousand of these Treadles ave now in use in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, all to the entire satisfaction and delight 


of the operators. 

This Treadle has been thoroughly examined, tested and 
approved, by the Massachusetts State Board of Health. 
ee official report of 1872.) The Mass, Medient Society 
(see circular), The Mass. Charilable Mechanics’ Asso 
ciation (sce circular). We also refer to all persons who 
have them in use, ‘ 

The public are invited to examine these Treadles in tee 
at our rooms, on all first-class machines, when its dyan 
tages can be readily seen and understood. . 

First-class Sewing Machines of all kinds for sale at 
Manufacturers’ Prices, to which the HALL TREADLE 
will be applied FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE, 


~ 





This Treadle has just received the Highest 
Premium at the New England Fair for 
1873. 


AGENTS WANTED, SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
Address 

HALL TREADLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
44 133 Tremont Street, Boston. cow2t 





Fashions Opening ! 


From Smith's Illustrated Pattern Bazaar. 











172—WAIST—Is a new and be- 
witching design. The back sets 
out just enough to give a moe 
graceful effect. In any mate 
All sizes. Price of p: 
CLOTH MODEL, 25 ets. M: 










1360—THE_REDIN- 
GOTE—FAMED for 
beautifying any style 
of figure. Is a com- *—————— —-— — 
plete costume with any kind of skirt. Double-breasted 
and rolling-collar. Requires only eight yards of twenty- 
seven-inch goods. All sizes. *rice of pattern, with a 
CLOTH MODEL, 50 cents. Mailed. 

We give a perfect CLOTIL MODEL with every pattern, 
which shows just how to put the garment together after 
being cut by the pattern, They are PERFECT GUIDES, 

Immense Premiums Given! 


‘ 

Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar. 
Only ONE DOLLAR a Year. 
PREMIUM to every subscriber of patterns of their 
selection to the value of One Dollar, Free, OR, 
in place of Patterns, you may choose ONE of the 
following beautiful Oil Chromos, viz.: Wurirrien’s 
“BaneFroot Boy,” 10xl4 inches; “THe t NWELCOME VIS 
1TOR,” 13x17 inches; ‘“lHE MATRON,” 13x17 inches; ‘ 
Pet LAMB,” 14x17 inches. Two stamps must be e 

for postage on each chromo. 
























These picture 
jo — $lto$3each. Send two stamps for 
CLUB.—One Chromo Extra will be given to the 
erson who sends us three subscribers at one time. 
‘wo extra for five, etc. 
“SMITH’S INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 
or, “Secrets of Dressmaking,”’ 
in Ladies’ and Children’s Garments will be ready in a tow 
days. Price, 10 cents. Mailed. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York City 
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IT IS MORE BLESSED. 
Give, as the morning that flows out of heaven! 
Give, as the waves when the channel is riven! 
Give, as the free air and sunshine are given! 
Lavishly, generously, joyfully give! 
Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing; 
Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glowing; 
Not a pale bud from the June roses blowing; 
Give as He gave thee who made thee to live! 
Pour out thy love like the rush of a river, 
Wasting its waters forever and ever 
Through the burnt sands that reward not the giver; 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 
Scatter thy life as the summer’s shower pouring! 
What if no bird through the pearl rain {s soaring? 
What if no blossom looks upward, adoring? 
Look to the Life that was lavished for thee! 
Almost the day of thy giving is over; 
Soon from the grass dies the bee-haunted clover; 
Soon wilt thou vanish from friend and from lover. 
What shall thy longing avail in the grave? 
Give, as the heart gives whose fetters are breaking, 
Life, love and hope, all thy dreams and thy waking! 
Soon and forever the world’s field forsaking, 
Thou shalt know God and the gift that He gave. 
——__-—__ +o > 
ARRAIGNED BY HIS SCHOLARS. 


Profanity is a vulgar habit as well as a sin- 
ful one. It is sometimes acquired thoughtless- 
ly, and is broken up with difliculty. The Con- 
gregationalist tclls a good story of an eminent 
Swiss teacher, wlio had the manliness to apolo- 
gize for his bad habit to his scholars. 

An interesting incident is recorded in the life 
of Cesar Malan, the eminent evangelical re- 
former of Geneva. He commenced his career as 
an instructor of youth, and though, from his 
childhood up, he had been of a singularly 
thoughtful nature, and was early in life the sub- 
ject of converting grace, the bad habit common 
among his countrymen of using the Creator’s 
name both lightly and frequently clung to his 
speech. Without knowing it, he used it in the 
school among his pupils, and, perhaps, might 
not have been aware of it, but the example was 
followed by the scholars. There the name of 
the great God coming thoughtlessly from their 
young lips struck him painfully. He was about 
to reprove them wheu conscience reproved him: 
“T do this myself; how can I blame them?” 

Ile instantly resolved on an amendment. Call- 
ing the boys around him, he told them this way 
of speaking was wrong; and he made an agree- 
ment that they were to watch him, and he would 
watch them, so as to correct what he thought to 
be a sinful practice. 

He was very guarded, for two reasons; he 
wished to avoid the sin, and as a schoolmaster, 
he wished not to give his pupils an opportunity 
of correcting him. At lenyth, one day, when he 
was speaking with great animation to the 
school, he used the words, “Mon Dieuw’’ (My 
God). Instantly all the scholars rose, and very 
respectfully remained standing. 

Ie inquired the cause, and the head boy re- 
plied by telling him of the name he had used. 
The sood master stood still for a moment, con- 
fronting his boys, and in a grave and sorrowful 
tone then expressed his contrition for his fault; 
afterward knecling down among them—they 
kneeling also—he offered up a prayer that God 
would pardon the past, and give His grace, that 
in the future His name mizht be honored among 
them and His command obeyed. 

Doubtless that touching scene was never for- 
gotten by those present; it never was by the 
master, for he must, long years after, have re- 
lated it to the son who has written his life. 
nipipresn 

A SAD SCENE. 

The effects of intemperance are sad enough 
when only the drinker himself suffers, but these 
are fearfully multiplied if he has a family. A 
recent number of the Boston Traveller has this 
item: 





A well-dressed man appeared at the third po- 
lice station, in Boston, on Tuesday afternoon, 
in a scandalous state of intoxication. He was 
supported by two officers, and in a maudlin way 
he expressed his dissatisfaction with every body. 
A moment’s conversation sufficed to make his 
condition apparent. Capt. Ford directed that 
he be locked up in accll, which direction was, 
of course, carried out, and the poor unfortunate 
slumbered quietly. At half-past seven o’clock, 
or thereabouts, a neatly-dressed and modest girl 





of thirtcen Made her appearance at the office, 
Ieading a little child by the hand. Both were | 
crying. | 


“What do you want?” asked the lieutenant. 
“We want our father (piving the name of the 


' 


man described above); don’t send him away ; he | 


is our father, and moticr is dying.” 

“Dying!” repeated the licutenant; “dying of 
what?” 

“Consumption, sir. She has been ill for a 
year, and the doctor says she is dying to-night. 
Please let father see her before she dies. She 
is all we’ve got in the world, and she is goin to 
the other side. Weareso unhappy. Father is 
good tous when he is good to himself, but he 
has been unhappy lately. He loves mother 
dearly, and I suppose he drinks liquor because 
he cannot bear to have her leave him.” 

“Send for that man in No. 15,” directed the 
lieutenant, and the prisoner was brought into 
the office. “Mr. Officer,” he continued, “gowith 
these children and take this man with you. See 
if their story be correct.”’ 

A few moments clapsed, and the officer re- 
turned alone. The mother and the wife was 
dead. Prostrate by her side, he said, lay the re- 
cumbent body of her ill-starred husband, and 
the little girl wept silently in the corner of the 
room. The spectacle was one of sadness and 
sorrow, and even the officer, accustomed as he 
is to scenes of such a character, was compelled 
to wipe the tears from his eyes as he told the 
story. 


LOWELL MASON’S REVERENCE. 


Acorrespondent of the Congregationalist gives 
the following incident as related by “a lady of 
Massachusetts” : 

A little more than twenty years ago, so the 
story runs, 2 brother of mine, accompanied by 
a gentleman friend, on Sunday morning entered 
the Central Congregational church in Boston, 
an hour before the time for service, for the pur- 
pose of renting seats in the church. The sexton 
went with them into the gallery, and showed 
them the unoceupied pews from which they were 
to make their sclection, During this time these 
young men kept their hats on, not considering 
that there was any impropricty in the act, since 
it was some time before the hour of service. 

While talking with the sexton, a prominent- 
looking elderly man came into the church, seat- 
ing himself near the organ. His attention be- 
ing attracted to the young men, he advanced to 
where they were, and said, “My young friends, 
do you not think it well, in the house of God, to 
remove your hats from your heads ?”” 

These words were spoken in so mild a tone, 
and the expression of countenance was so 
friendly, that the gentlemen addressed could not 
but receive the reproof kindly. They apologized 
for their thoughtlessness, and at once removed 
their hats. Asking the sexton the name of this 
venerable appearing man, they were told it was 
Dr. Lowell Mason. 

At the mention of this, the singing-school 
memories of his boyhood came flocking in on 
my brother; and the tunes he had learned there, 
Ilebron, Boylston,— 

“From Greenland icy mountains,” 
passed though his mind in quick succession. 
And now, to feel that the composer of this mu- 
sic was a reality; one who had spoken to him in 
gentle rebuke for his want of reverence! Sure- 
ly he would never be caught with his hat on in 
church again! 

Last winter, when the marble bust of Dr. Ma- 
son stood in the window of Ditson’s Music Store, 
draped for forty days in mourning, my brother 
says he was wont to pause as he passed, and 
gaze upon it with tearful eyes, in his heart of 
hearts thanking the man who had uttered words 
which had served to make him more reverent 
through all his life. 
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A FRAUD OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

When our eyes grow used to guessing at dis- 
tances, We naturally rely on our judgment to 
tell us how far we must walk to reach a given 
point; but the air of the great Western highlands 
is so deceptive as to put all judgment entirely at 
fault. 

Much has been written about the frauds that 
Colorado’s clear atmosphere plays upon. strang- 
ers, and the delusion into which it leads them. 
The story of a man who started from a Denver 
hotel to walk to the mountain, some fifteen miles 
distant, before breakfast, has doubtless been re- 
peated by every correspondent who has written 
from the Territory, But there is a better one of 
an older date. 

Before the days of railroads, the stages used to 
stop at “Church’s Tavern,” about eight miles 
north of Denver and ten north-west of Golden, 
One day there left the stage at this tavern two 
passengers bound for the latter city, the one an 
old settler, the other a newcomer. The latter 
inquired where Golden was, and after the moun- 
tain peaks immediately overhanging that little 
city had been pointed out to him, asked how far 
off it was. ; 

When the answer, “Ten miles,” came, he be- 
stowed upon his informant a look which plainly 
told that he lamented his deranged judgment 
aud demented condition generally, and then 
started off at the quick pace a man naturally 
takes when he has only about a mile to walk, 
and is in 2 hurry to reach his destination. The 
other Golden-bound traveller followed at a 
slower and more judicious pace; and at the end 
of the fourth mile came upon his impatient fel- 
low-traveller seated on a stone, taking a rest. 

The latter made no comment upon the infor- 
mation that he had six miles more to walk, but 
meekly and sorrowfully resumed his way at the 
slower pace of the experienced Colorado pedes- 
trian. Soon the two came to a ditch about five 
fect wide. The old settler jumped across, and 
on turning around and secing his companion, 
with boots off and trousers rolled up, carefully 
wading through, naturally inquired why he 
“didn’t jump over.” The quick reply came, in 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


duleet tones, “How cid I know the thing wasn’t 
forty feet across?” 
4G 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE BOU- 
QUET. 

The elephant has a good many organs of ap- 
preciation, among which smell does not sccm to 
be the least, though the following account leaves 
it ambiguous whether the big creature does his 
smelling with his mouth or through his probos- 
cis. The description of the adventure of the 
young lady with the elephant is from the London 
Echo, and is rather amusing: 


Few sentimental damsels would approve of 
the transformation of a well-known line into “A 
trunk was on my shoulder, I knew its touch was 
kind.” Accordingly, a young lady who lately 
visited the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, in com- 
pany with her friends, was more terrified than | 
flattered on perceiving that the elephant in the 
menagerie was neglecting the sugar and cakes | 
placed within reach of his long proboscis to pur- | 
sue her wherever she went. When she stood 
still, he stood still; when she moved, he followed. 

An elephant’s trunk is indeed a marvel of an- 
imal mechanism, but to the unscientific observ- 
er it resembles somewhat too closely Mr. Man- 
talini’s description of his corpse, being both 
damp and unpleasant. 

The attempt made by the poor animal to at- 
tract the lady’s attention by means of this ap- 
pendage soon caused her to hurry away in 
alarm; seeing this, her admirer uttered a loud 
cry, Which brought a keeper to the spot. 

He soon calmed her fears, and asked her to 
hand the elephant a bouquet, which formed part 
of her toilet. She did so with trembling fingers, 
whereupon the animal carried it to his mouth, 
drank in its perfume with evident delight, and 
to the surprise of all present, returned it to its 
owner, with that mixture of grace and clumsi- 
ness which may be imagined in a courteous ele- 
phant. The bouquet was composed of orange 
flowers, of which these animals are passionately 
fond. 








For the Companion. 


ATTENTION, BOYS! 
As you set out in life, you will find, 
Oft repeated, the warning, ‘‘Take care!” 
And the thought may take root in your mind, 
That the world’s neither honest nor fair. 


At its bank the world keeps an account 
By a faithful and competent clerk; 

And to each credits just the amount 
He deposits, of worth or of work. 


The world owes you just what you lend; 
Pays always its notes when they’re due; 
It will honor the draft that you send, 
If its bank has a credit for you. 


This lesson of wisdom then learn; 
Of its truth I advise you “take care.” 
If you demand no more than you earn, 
You will find the world honest and fair. 
Rev. T. D. RoGers. 
eniiaanenaeilaitlicaimmeniinns 
“UNCLE SAM,” 
National nicknames have a curious origin; 
and some one who claims to know, gives an ac- 
count of the origin of “Uncle Sam”: 


Tmmediately after the declaration of the last 
war with England, Ebbert Anderson, of New 
York, then a contractor, visited Troy, on the 
Hadson, where was concentrated, and where he 
purehased a large quantity of provision—beef, 
pork, &c. The inspectors of these articles at 
that place were Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson. 
The latter gentleman (invariably known as “Un- 
cle Sam”) generally superintended iy person 
a large number of workmen, who on this occa- 
sion were employed in overhauling the provi- 
sions purchased by the contractor for the army. 
The casks were marked “E. A.—U. 8.” This 
work fell to the lot of a facetious fellow in the 
employ of the Messrs. Wilson, who, on being 
asked by some of his fellow-workmen the mean- 
ing of the mark (for the letters “U. 8.” for Unit- 
ed States, were then almost entircly new to 
them), suid “he did not know unless it meant 
Ebbert Anderson and “Uncle Sam” Wilson. 
The joke took among the workmen, and passed 
currently; and Uncle Sam himself being present, 
was occasionally rallicd by them on the increas- 
ing extent of his possessions. Many of these 
men being of a character denominated “food for 
powder,” were found shortly afterward follow- 
ing the recruiting drum and pushing toward 
the frontier lines, for the double purpose of 
meeting the enemy and of eating the provisions 
they had lately put in good order. Their old 
jokes, of course, accompanied them, and before 
the first campaign ended, this identical one first 
appeared in print. lt gained favor rapidly, till 
it penetrated and was recognized in every part 
of our own country, and will no doubt continue 
to do so while the United States remains a na- 
tion. It originated precisely as above stated, 
and the writer of this article distinctly recollects 
remarking, at a time when it first appeared in 
print, to a person who was equally aware of its 
origin, how odd it would be should this silly 
joke, originating in the midst of beef, pork, pick- 
les, mud and salt, become a national cognomen. 





SCIENTIFIC AND VULGAR FISHING. 

Scientific fishing is not always successful, and 
an amateur at the West found himself badly 
beaten by an Indian with a pin-hook: 


After breakfast, all hands prepared for the 
raid on the finny tribe. Individually, we were 





fitted out with an clegant rod, a new strong line 
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and gandy fly, a tempting bait toa hungry trout, 
Selecting a shaded pool, we dropped in our hook 
and waited patiently for a bite. In about an 
hour we came to the conclusion that the trout 
was not hungry, when an old Apache slid quict- 
ly down the bank and looked on = Tlicre seemed 
to be a derisive smile lurking in the corners of 
his mouth; presently he borrowed a pin and 
crooked it in the shape of a hook, fastened it to 
a twine string, picked up a dry stick for a rod 
and impaled a grasshopper leg for bait. He 
dropped that concern in beside our flashy outfit, 
and pulled out seven trout, and smiled quietly, 
while we sat looking on. We left that Indian in 
disgust. 
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MARRIED OVER THE EDGE OF THE 
WAGON. 

Emigrants must net stand upon ceremony. 
Many a wedding on wheels has signalized the 
passage of Western trains through the last 
“cities”? on the great frontier. The Warrenburg 
(Mo.) Standard says: 


Last Friday afternoon, as one of our popular 
justices from Ashbury was in meditation deep 
among the papers pertaining to his law cases, a 
swift and heavy step was heard on the stairway 
and along the hall leading to his office. The 
door was opened without any ceremony, and in 
rushed aman in a state of high excitement not 
usually seen in our quiet city. 

“Are you the Squire,” he asked, as he wiped 
the perspiration from his heated brow. 

“T am,”’ replied the justice. 

“Well, I want to get married, and want the 
thing done right away.” 

“All right,” said the justice; “bring on your 
woman.” 

The excited individual then informed ’Squire 
A, that the fair and expectant one was in town, 
and that he wanted the Squire to go to her with 
him, and perform the ceremony. 

After a few preliminary arrangements, which 
included the fee and marriage certificate, the 
justice followed the gentleman, and_ finally 
brought up with him at the side of a covered 
waron on the street near the public square. 

“Here, Mary,” said the man, “I have brought 
the Squire,” and raising the side of the wagon 
cover, the form and features of the handsome 
young woman were revealed to the astonished 
justice. 

“Mary, do you wish to marry this man,” in- 
quired the justice, solemnly. 

“IT do,” faltered the blushing bride. 

“Shall—shall she get out on the street, sir,” 
stammerced the soon-to-be husband. 

“No,” said the justice. 

“Sh—shall I get in the wagon, then?’ contin- 
ued the man, who had some faint idea of the im- 
propricty of the thing. 

“No,” said the justice, “stand up by the side 
of the wagon, and take Mary by the hand.” 

This being done, the two were solemnly made 
one under cover only of the white-sheeted wagon 
and the blue canopy of heaven. A number of 
ladies and gentlemen passed by near the parties, 
but knew nothing of the interesting ccremony 
that was taking place. Thus the legal bonds 
were bound around the already united souls of 
William Mize and Mary Catharine Palmer. 
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MULTIPLYING BY. FIVE. 


Figures are extraordinary instrumentalities in 
the service of mathematicians. Withsthem they 
measure the dimensions of distaut worlds mov- 
ing swiftly on their orbits, and even caleulating 
the weight and density of a planct with a slote 
and pencil, So accurate are those calculations 
that were it possible to place Jupiter in a pair of 
scales, they would verify their statements. 

There is a simple matter in figures, viewed 
without reference to laws, which an infidel ac- 
mits are unchangeable and eternal, but there is 
so much indicated, one must be wilfully blind 
who does not see that figures in the arrange- 
ments given to them bear witness to uncrring 
truths, and carry the mind onwardly to the con- 
templation of the attributes of a divinity recog- 
nized in the physical construction of a universe. 

Any number of figures multiplied by five will 
give the saine result if divided hy two. But re- 
member to »vdd a cipher to the answer when 
there is noremainder; and when there is, what- 
ever it may be, annex five to the answer. Maul- 
tiply 464 by five, and the answer will be 2,320. 
Divide it by two, and there will be 282. There 
being no remainder, now add a cipher. And 
next 857, and multiply by five. The answer will 
be 1,785. By dividing the first sum by two, 
there is 178 and aremainder. Place a five at the 
end of the line, and the result will be again 
1,785. 

The science of figures is an unexplored do- 
main. Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine inci- 
cated regions which the inventor could not 
comprehend. Laplace, Sir Isaac Newton and 
Levrier could not reach what they believed at- 
tainable by figures in coming ages of scientific 
research. 


*2>- 
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A MOUNTAIN MONSTER. 

The past summer has been prolific in reports of huge 
serpents on land and water. Either freaks of imagi- 
nation have been more common than usual, or men 
have taken to exaggeration, like Falstaff, or ser- 
pents have determined to convince scientific men 
that they have a real existence. One of the most 
marvellous stories comes from Utah. 

On the 16th instant Mr. Walker, his brother Syl- 
vester and their cousin John Coon, were felling 
timber for Mr. Standish’s mill, in the right fork of 
Coon’s Canon, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the point of the mountain, west from this city, on 
the high peak south of Black Réck. Between ten 
and eleven in the morning a deer ran by where they 
were working, and our informant snatched up & 
Sharp’s rifle and started in —. J 

When he had continued the chase for about a mile, 
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due north, he was startled by a loud, shrill whistle | 


and hiss, which he at first thought might be a signal | 
from an Indian. He came to a halt and looked | 
about him,and heard the noise of rocks rattling | 
south-east from where he stood. 

He turned, when, to his horror, he saw approach- 
ing him, at a very rapid rate, a serpent, which he 
judged was between thirty and forty feet long and 
about ten inches through the body. The reptile’s 
head was raised fully six feet from the ground, and 
his jaws were open fifteen or eighteen inches wide, 
with large fangs growing from both upper and lower 
jaws. Walker was almost petrified with fear, but 
the hope of saving his own life made him start to run. 

The serpent, however, was too quick for him, and 
jumped at and knocked him down, striking him 
on the left shoulder, just below the shoulder-blade, 
going over him and down the mountain to the 
south-west for a short distance, when he turned and 

ursued Walker, who had risen, and, with a speed 
aspired by the deadliest fear, was making his way 
to the top of the ridge. Unfortunately for our in- 
formant, he stumbled, and immediately felt the 
weight of his monstrous pursuer gliding over his 
body. 

He gave himself up for lost then, but it seems hard 
to tell which was the most frightened, the man or the 
snake, for the latter did not seem disposed to run the 
risk of a contest, but, gliding across the body of the 
prostrate man, he slid off at a tremendous rate 
toward the ridge of the mountain and across it to 
the east side. 

Walker rose and watched his movements, and says 
that after crossing to the east side the snake turned 
and recrossed to the west side and down the moun- 
tain a few yards, and then twined himself around a 
large mahogany tree, where he remained, waving his 
head to and fro, flapping his tail on the rocks, and 
whistling and hissing defiance. That was the last 
he saw of him, for he made his way back to his com- 
panions as quickly as he could. 

They wanted to return and hunt for the serpent, 
but the kero of the adventure was too weak from 
fright and excitement to do so, but says they intend 
to go on an expedition to hunt the snake ina ver 
short time. Thecolor of the reptile was yellow, with 
ablack mark like a half moon on each side of his 
eyes; he had a beard or fuzz round his mouth, and 
what appeared to our informant to be a crown-shaped 
mass on the top of his head. The head of the crea- 
ture was about as large as that of a full-grown 
bull-dog, and in shape between that of a bull-dog 
anda monkey. Mr. Walker says he has been used 
to mountain life for years, and never was afraid of 
any thing; but nothing could persuade him to go 
alone again into the right hand of Coon’s Canon. 


———_—___ +o ————— 
RUFUS CHOATE SILENCED. 

Mr. Choate rarely failed to show mental su- 
premacy anywhere, and generally came off with 
flying colors from any play of wit with judge, 
lawyer or witness. But occasionally when teas- 
ing a witness, the great lawyer found his match 
and was silenced. Here is a case: 


Choate, in an important assault and battery 
ease at sea, had Dick Barton, chief mate of the 
clipper ship Challenge, on the stand, and bad- 
gered him so for about an hour, that Dick got 
his salt water up, and hauled by the wind to 
bring the keen Boston lawyer under his batteries. 

At the beginning of his testimony, Dick had 
said that the night was dark and rainy. 

Suddenly Mr. Choate asked,— 

“Was there a moon that night?” 

“Fea, sie" 

“Ah, yes! a moon’”?—— 

“Yes, a full moon.” 

“Did you see it?” 

“Not a mite.” 

“Then how do vou know there was a moon?” 

“The ‘Nautical Almanac’ said so, and I will 
believe that sooner than any lawyer in the 
world.’” 

What was the principal luminary that night, 
sir? 


“Binnacle lamp aboard the Challenge.” 

“Ah! you are growing sharp, Mr. Barton.” 

“What in blazes have you been grinding me 
this hour for—to make me dull?” 

“Be civil, sir! And now tell me what latitude 
and longitude you crossed the equator in.” 

“Sho—you’re joking!’ 

“No, sir, Lam in earnest, and I desire you to 
answer me.” 

“T sha’n’t.” 

“Ah! you refuse, do you?” 

“Yes; I ean’t!” 

“Indeed! You are the chief mate of a clipper 
ship, and are unable to answer so simple a ques- 
tion? 

“Yes!—’tis the simplest question I ever had 
asked me. Why, I thought every fool of a law- 
yer knew there was no latitude at the equator!” 

That shot silenced the great lawyer. 
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THE SELF-WILLED ROOSTER. 
There was once a naughty rooster, 
Who lived upon a farm; 
And every hen predicted 
That he would come to harm. 


Every morning he was crowing 
Long enough before ’twas day, 
And disturbing every biddy 
For a half a mile away. 


At last a speckled pullet 
Reasoned with him quite severe; 
But away he strutted, proudly, 
Nor a single word would hear. 


Then the biddies called a meeting, 
To see what could be done. 

When they met out in the farm-yard 
They numbered twenty-one. - 


“TI am losing all my feathers! 
It almost makes me weep,” 

Said a little Cochin China, 
“Because of loss of sleep!’ 


“And I have had a headache 
At least a month or two,” 

Said a noble Bramah Pootra, 
“From hearing ‘Doodle doo-oo.’” 


“And I have had congestion,” 
Said a little Bolton Gray; 

“I wish that noisy rooster 
Was a thousand miles away. 


Then they chose a large committee 
To wait upon the cock, 

And ask him, quite politely, 
Not to crow till five o’clock. 


But the rooster was indignant 
When they came to him at morn, 

And met this Hen Committee 
With a great degree of scorn! 


And next morning, very early, 
Long before the clock struck two, 

He was rousing all the biddies 
With a cock-a-doodle-doo-oo! 


Now it happened that a Reynard 
Was walking out that night, 

In quest of a nice supper, 
(The moon was shining bright). 


And he heard this cock-a-doodle 
As he was walking by, 
And saw the rooster roosting 
Not more than two feet high. 
So he just reached up and seized him 
By his little yellow legs. 
What a prize! He'll not relinquish, 
Though the cock entreats and begs. 
What a feast had baby foxes! 
What a smacking when ’twas through! 
What rejoicing ’mong the biddies 
At not hearing Doodle-doo-00!” 
AUNT CLARA. 
——_—___<~+@>——_—_——-. 
For the Companion, 


ROBIN. 


had never seen before. 


is your new aunty.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Bep-Time Srortes. By Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. With illustrations. Published by Roberts Bros. 
Acollection of the choicest and most attractive sto- | 
ties that have recently come under our notice, a part | 
of which originally appeared in the Companion. 

Everynopy’s PRovIDENCE. By Rebecca Perley 
Reed. Illustrated. Published by the Congregational 
Publication Society. This is a really excellent book. 
Under an engaging narrative, it shows how we fail 
to recognize the goodness of God, as we ought, in 
the providences that govern our lives. 


Hyuys FoR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. Second 
series. Compiled by the editor of “(Hymns of the 
Ages.” Nichols & Hall, Boston. A choice book, 
full of fine thoughts and beautiful lessons for the 
quiet hours, and worthy of the select place in the 
family library. 

Sunyy Hours or CHILDHOOD; or, selections for 
the Improvement of the Mind and Heart. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. A collection 
of good stories and poems for young readers. 


mamma?” 


“No, dear,” said the pretty aunt, laughing 


“Y’m Uncle John’s wife.”’ 


Uncle John lived in New York, far away from 
Robin’s home, and when the time came for him 
to go back to the city, he and the new aunt—her | oath with every bottle. 
name was Julia—wanted to take Robin with 
them, but mamma thought he would be too full 


of mischief. 
“Deed I wont,” said Robin. 


Duly?” 


“T don’t think Aunt Julia could help herself,” 


said his mother. 





“Come here, roly-poly,” said his uncle; ‘‘this 


“What makes you my new aunty?” asked 
Robin, as the lady took him in her lap and 
kissed his rosy mouth. “Are you Uncle John’s 


“You’d be 
’shamed to let me do mistif, wouldn’t you, Aunty 


Mother said “yes,” with a merry twinkle in 
her eyes; and so it came about that Robin left 
the ducks, and chickens, and his nest of kittens 
in the bushel basket, and went to New York for 
a visit. He had never been in the cars before, 
and he stood upon the seat, looking about him 
with big eyes, for a long time. 

“Fank!” said he, at last, ‘‘that’s a howwid so- 
ger. I shouldn’t fink you’d ‘low it.” 

“Why, what? Who?’ 

“That one with gold on his cap like yours. 
He’s tooked most all of the people’s picster cards 
away. ’Spose they buyed um for their chil- 
luns.” 

“O, no,” said Frank, “that’s to show they’ve 
paid;” and he took out his ticket and tried to 
explain it to Robin. 

“Well!” said Robin, “I don’t see no use in 
payin’, we aint hurtin’ noffin’, Papa don’t, 
when we wide with him; only he says, ‘You jes 
stop jabbin’ hvules in the cushin’, Wob, or you’ll 
pay for it.’ ”’ 

By-and-by the cars stopped, and Robin fol- 
lowed his aunt and brother into a large room, to 
wait till their baggage was found. 

“Aunt Julia!” said Frank, suddenly, ‘‘where’s 
that child?” 

“Here,” said she, turning round. “Why! 
where is he? He was sitting on the satchel at 
my feet.” 

“Maybe he’s in it, then; he certainly isn’t on 
it. Here’s a pretty how d’ye do,” he said, as 
Uncle John came up; “‘Rob’s off, already.” 

They went out together and hunted.all about 
the station till they began to be a little fright- 
ened. 

“Perhaps here is what you’ve lost,’ said the 
conductor who had been on the train, laughing 
heartily as he led them to an inner baggage- 
room. 





There stood Robin, who had crept under a 
bar that blocked the middle of the door-way, 
turging away on tiptoe at the baggage checks 
which hung by hundreds on a framework at one 
end of the room. 

“Come out of that, you sir!” called Frank, 
sternly. 

Robin jumped, but obeyed at once. 

“Don’t you know you’re a naughty boy to go 
off so by yourself?” asked his brother. 

“Wasn’t by self ’t all,” said Robin. 
thicker’n hops. 


“Folks 
Wich man does all them med- 


His real name was Robert, but Uncle John | dies ’long to, Uncle John? Guess he makes 
called him “Robin,” when he was a baby, be-| pooty good trunks.” 

cause he was such a round, plump little creature, 
and after awhile, every one else did, too. One| piano, and he knew what Robin thought, but he 
day Uncle John came home with a lady Robin 


Uncle John had several medals for the best 


only looked amused and said nothing, holding 
the little truant in his arms till he was safely in 
the carriage and soon fast asleep. 
“Hollo!’ said Robin, waking up as they 
stopped, “have I got to my visit?” 
ELizaBETH M. COGGESHALL. 





: ON’T THROW AWAY YOUR MONEY.— 
‘To the Public: For over 26 years Dr. Tobias’s Vene- 
tian Liniment has been sold: every bottle has been war- 
ranted, and not one has been returned. Thousands of cer- 
tificates of its wonderful curative properties can be seen 
at the depot. It will do all, and more, than it is recom- 
mended for. It is perfectly safe to take internally. See 
It cures Cholera, Croup, Dysen- 
tery, Colic, Sea Sickness, Chronic Rheumatism, Sprains, 
Old Sores, Cuts, etc. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 
Sold by the Druggists. 45-4t 





SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes ofthem suffer, linger and die, because of Pin 
orms. ‘The only known remedy for these most trouble- 
some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
sure death to all worms; a valuable cathartic, and bene- 
ficial to health. Warranted. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 


“Any way, Buvver Fank’s goin’, and he wont | ©-» Boston. 44—13t 


“low it, sogers don’t, you know.” 


“Buvver Fank” was Robin’s big brother, who 
had been far away among the Indians, and had 
come home, because he had been hurt, on a sol- 


Hine anp SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. Paper cov- | Jier’s vacation. 


ets. Price 75 cents. 
Bros., Philadelphia. 


Brrap Winvens. A Tale. By a Lady of Boston. | 
Nichols & Hall, Boston. | 





Published by T. B. Peterson & 


“Yes,” said Brother Frank. 


military discipline. 
you awhile, mother, hadn’t he?” 


“Iv’s a pity if ; and pliable. For 
}such a small specimen can’t be brought under 


He’d better go and ‘spell’ 








Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
orms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft. 

. Chapped 
Manis. Rough or Chafed Skin, 
if 18 the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
York, and by all Drug. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
z. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Away it flies o’er crusted snow, 
And merry children on it go. 
A color, and an herb as well, 
Medicinal and sweet to smell. 
A land that many travellers seek; 
Its South is warm, its North is bleak, 
A period,—(spelled by letters three,) 
Its length, or more or less may be. 
A tropic tree whose leaf and fruit 
To various use the natives put. 

The initials are sought 

Both by teacher and taught, 

By the sick and the lazy, and by the o’erwrought, 
The finals, of old 
Oft the future foretold ; 
But now ’tis not thought any meaning to hold. 
x. 


Zz. 





3. 
TWENTY HIDDEN CITIES AND TOWNS IN NEW YORK 
STATE, 


Mr. Epitor,—I had been long desirous of travel- 
ling through some of the cities and towns of New 
York State, and while [ was musing, singular 
enough, my mother came into the room and said,— 

“Arthur, [ think youare old enough now to trust 
you away from home to see a little of the world and 
enlarge your ideas. Noone, I dare say, has been 
more carefully trained. Keep from every evil thin 
be careful of your health; if you should take cold 
use Brown's Bronchial Troches, terrible suffering 
may be averted by a judicious use of this medicine, 
Take Sam (our colored boy) with you.” 

Nothing could suit me better. 

Sam had a most vociferous leave-taking of all 
around; he shouted to my brother, ‘Good-bye, Mars, 
gos we got to part.” 

we | mother observed at parting, “I wish you 
would leave your card, if for courtesy only, at Mr. 
Stone’s.”” 1 promised, and we set out. 

In one town we passed through Sam was half 
frantic at skilful feats we saw performed when an 
Eastern juggler who called himself Rashud, son of 
Syrac, used sleight of hand and deceived the people. 
He was gorgeously attired in Oriental costume, a 
turban of crimson, a scarf of blue, a skirt of orange 
or buff, a loose flowing robe fastened at the waist by 
agirdle, I was much amused myself. 

In the course of our journeyings one day we came 
to a stream over which was a temporary bridge. 
Sam was before me, when suddenly he cried out, 
“You turn about, I cannot, the block portion is giv- 
ing way.” I sprang back, Sam was safe on the 
other side, and I walked down the bank of the 
stream intending to wade across when I came to the 
shallowest point, which I did, steadying myself with 
a cane.’ 

Sam soon joined me, and begun by telling me that 
was not his first hair-breadth escape. Said he, 
“Whar, lemme see, was I when I had to lie all day 
in the long grass by the brook? Lynching and 
scalping was often done then, I tell you, sir; and 
another day, when [-was almost famished with hun- 
ger, a squaw brought me as life was fast ebbing ham 
to nourish me, with some bread.” 

I did not contfadict Sam, but I knew he had 
passed through all this in imagination only. 

One night at supper in the hotel the conversation 
turned on the evils introduced into our republican 
society by titled foreigners. 

Tcould not help replying that we had been ben- 
efited by titled foreigners. The Marquis Lafayette 
and Baron De Kalb any pees might be proud to 
know; if society itselfis all right, royalty even could 
not harmit. “However,” said I, “I am willing to 
allow there are kings to-night less noble than some 
of our plain republican farmers.” 

Now, sir, when I set out [ intended to visit twenty 
cities and towns; I have done so. 

I think you will find them carefully concealed in 
this record of my travels. 


Yours truly, ArTHuR 8. 





Conundrums. 


Why is a beggar like a baker? They both need 
(knead) bread. 

Why is a fender like Westminster Abbey? It con- 
tains the ashes of the grate (great). 

Why ought ladies to be prevented from learning 
French? Because one tongue is sufficient for a 
woman. : 

What three American coins will make a dollar? 
Half a dollar and two quarters. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Mo-lasses. 


‘ EEL . 
HELEN 
LEG 


8. Sometimes men use liquor till want and ruin 
with one blow, leave but a prison and a grave. 

4. Atlanta. 

5. Total, Omega, Tepid, Agile, Laden. 
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Expenses 
2 paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 42—13t 
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The Sunscrirrion Pricy of the COMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Compranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
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DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
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books unless this is done. 
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pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 











GREEK ENTHUSIASM. 

We were not long ago told how the Russians near- 
ly tore Nilsson, the great singer, to pieces, (her 
clothes, we mean,) in their enthusiasm for her at the 
close of one of her triumphant evenings of song. It 
would seem from the following that the people of a 
much more classic land have a not much gentler way 
of expressing their admiration: 


When Queen Olga, of Greece, was passing through 
Galatz, Her Majesty was requested to show herself to 
the crowd, which was chiefly composed of young 
Girecks, who were most anxious to see her. The 
young Queen complied with the request, and, giving 
herarm to the Grand Duke Nicolas, she landed at 
the courtyard of the Danube Steamship Company. 

She had just set her foot on shore when the court- 
yard was invaded by such a crowd of enthusiasts that 
Iler Majesty was forcibly carried away and pushed 
by the movement of the crowd into the principal 
strectofthetown. The crowd continued to increase, 
and the situation became embarrassing if not dan- 
gerous. ‘The Queen, who had been crushed by the 
mob, wished to return, but could not succeed, and 
screamed in terror. 

The more enthusiastic began to tear her dress, and 
to carry off bits of it as relics; and it is hard to say 
what sort of a costume would have been left to Her 
Majesty if she had not had the presence of mind to 
take refuge in a shop, the door of which was closed. 
The police came to the rescue, but at first their efforts 
were unsuccessful. It was not until they were suffi- 
ciently numerous to keep an open way between the 
shop and the place of embarkation that the Queen 
could return to the yacht. After Her Majesty was 
on board, a man was noticed coming toward the 
yacht bearing on his shoulders Prince Constantine, 
heirto the throne. The assistance of the sailors was 
necessary to rescue the prince from the arms of this 
funatic.—Courrier d’ Orient. 


- -—_— 
A BRAVE MAN’S ENDURANCE, 

Generally if one has hold of the reins of runaway 
horses, the best thing to do is to hang on. The 
chances always are that perseverance and pluck in 
this position of advantage will soon check the mad 
animal's speed. An Llinois paper records the act of 
a truly brave man. He must have been an uncom- 
monly strong man, too. 


Arthur Shaw, of Amboy, last summer had an ex- 
traordinary escape, and displayed much heroism, 
while he was driving a span of Judge Kinyon’s colts 
in the hay-field. They took fright and ran. Two 
children of the judge were riding, and Shaw’s first 
plan was to run the wagon into the fence, and thus 
break loose from the horses. He was seated upon 
the outside board of the hay-rack. This board broke, 
and he fell, his leg passing through the . oo 
ing wheel, and striking against the rack. His bones 
must be fashioned of material tougher than usual, for 
the leg was not broken, but stopped the wheel from 
turning. Shaw knew that should he loosen his hold 
the lives of the children were in imminent danger, 
and so clung to the wagon and to the lines, still 
keeping his involuntary and fearful brake upon one 
wheel, until he had succeeded in reaching the fence, 
when the horses broke loose from the wagon. The 
children were unharmed, and Shaw's only injury is 
a severely-sprained leg. 

e — 
INFATUATION BY MUSIC, 

We have heard of misers clutching their bags of 
gold, and going down with them in shipwreck rath- 
er than be saved without them. But it is more rare 
to hear of a musician clinging to his instrument in 
the same way. 


A letter from a friend in Southern Africa relates a 
curious illustration of the power of music. An Eng- 
lish ship sprung a leak off Cape Good Hope, and, an- 
other vessel coming In sight, it was judged necessary 
to abandon the sinking ship. Crew and passengers 
were transferred in safety; but it was found that 
valuable papers had been left, and a call was made 
for volunteers, and among those who stepped for- 
ward ready to make the hazardous visit was a man 
who had been a musical amateur. The cabin of the 
vessel was reached and the documents secured. A 
piano was in the cabin, and our amateur commenced 
playing a favorite song of his native home. Hiscom- 
rades repeatedly called to him, but he heeded them 
not; his whole being was absorbed in the music. 
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seizing a top-maul smashed the instrument, and the 
passenger sprang with him into the boat just in sea- 
— to save themselves from going down with the 
ship. 


die 
DEATH UNDER THE MEAL, 
The saying used to be (from the old fable) ‘“There’s 
a cat under the meal,” but rats are so cunning now 
that something else must be substituted for the cat. 
The New York Tribune says: 





A new manner of catching rats is exciting great 
interest among the returning householders in Madi- 
son Avenue. A barrel is filled half full of water. A 
layer of powdered cork is laid on its surface, and 
over this a layer of corn meal is sifted. A chair and 
a box or two are placed unobtrusively in the neigh- 
borhood, whereby the rat gains the edge of the bar- 
rel. He sees nothing but the meal. He has no in- 
nate ideas which teach him to beware of the treach- 
erous foundation on which that tempting surface 
rests. He sniffs, he leaps, and goes gently down 
to his watery grave. If any of his friends see him 
disappear from the edge of the barrel, they hasten 
after him to get their share of the probable plunder, 
and are in turn taken in by hospitable death. The 

lan seems effective as against the rats, but is calcu- 
ated to destroy their confidence in human nature. 





>—__——_ 


THE NOBLE SAILOR, 


In this selfish, material and money-changing age, 
it is rare that we come upon an exhibition of that 
heroic spirit which makes martyrdom possible; and 
when we do get a glimpse of the self-sacrifice whose 
divinity was asserted by the Founder of our religion, 
it is well to forget less worthy things long enough to 
pay a tribute to a virtue so sublime. That virtue 
was exemplified in the death of one James Marr, a 
seaman who was lately swept overboard from a pilot 
schooner in Australian waters. The same wave that 
bore him from the vessel’s deck carried with it the 
mainmast also; and the brave fellow, seeing the 
ship’s danger, motioned to his comrades to cut away 
the mast and save themselves, knowing, of course, 
that in doing so they sent him to certain destruction. 
“We bade him good-by,” the mate of the wrecked 
schooner simply records, “and he nodded to us.” 
How seldom do the world’s greatest men equal the 
nobleness of that poor sailor’s nod! 


> 


A CRIME RIGHTLY TREATED, 


Sending diseased meat to market is properly and 
promptly punished in England. A rich cattle-dealer 
named John Pullen, described as “a highly respec- 
table man,’”’ had a cow suffering from hip disease, 
slaughtered her, carefully removed the diseased hip, 
and sent the rest of the carcass to London, with the 
following memorandum to the consignee: ‘Three 
quarters and a loin of beef, very wholesome. The 
bullock (it was a cow) hurt its leg. Please sell best 
you can.” The authorities’ attention was called to 
this meat; it was condemned; the “highly respecta- 
ble” Mr. Pullen arrested and sentenced te a month’s 
imprisonment. We like that way of dealing with 
such characters, however “highly respectable.” 


— 
SUMMER INSIDE OF WINTER, 


A curious and beautiful effect was produced by 
one of the ice-making machines built lately in Phila- 
delphia. It was a cake of manufactured ice, in the 
centre of which, completely inclosed by the translu- 
cent material, wasa bouquet of fresh flowers. Every 
leaf and flower was perfectly visible, while the bril- 
liancy of the colors was enhanced by the refraction 
through the ice. 


MAINE ROBINS should have the paim for courage. 
A vy eat having had the audacity to catch a 
yretty little fledgling, two brave robins alighted on 
ee and violently picked her head and back until she 
relinquished her prey. 


SroL_e THE Wrone TurnG.—Some time ago a cra- 
zy man ran off with some one’s else baby. It was 
found afterward in a Boston depot, labelled, “This 
baby belongs to Mr. Dane, of Lowell, living on Mid- 
dlesex Street. Whoever will return the — to its 
parents will be well rewarded. I took the baby ina 
fit of insanity.” 


ReEcENTLY, in a street-car in Philadelphia, an old 
gentleman was seated in one corner, and the car was 
full. A bevy of fair ones, of all ages and weights, 
swarmed in, and there were no seats. Whereupon 
the gallant old gentleman said aloud, ‘Ladies, 
shall be most happy to give my seat to any one of 
you who is over thirty-two years of age.” All re- 
mained standing. 


Tne Portsmouth Journal records the result of a 
case of “casting bread upon the waters.” An ex- 
engineer of the Eastern Railroad, from Newburyport, 
it says, happening to be in that city not long ago, 
was importuned by a poor, ragged woman, who told 
him a pitiful tale of destitution, which so moved him 
that he gave her a five-dollar bill, all he had with 
him. Afterward, while on his way to the railroad 
station to take the cars for home, a gust of wind re- 
turned him a note of equal value. 





Hearina Restorep.—aA great invention. Send stamp 
for particulars to Geo. J. Wood, Madison, Ind. 


White's Sreciatty.—Columbus, Miss., June 1.—I take 
pleasure in commending White's Specialty for Dyspepsia 
to the public. I have tested its merits, and found it more 
efficacious than any medicine prescribed or patented for 
that disease. KR. F. Hvpson. Endorsed by 8S. T. MAgER, 
Southern Express Company, and C. E, Davcy, Columbus, 
Miss. Price, one dollar per bottle, For sale by all drug- 
gists. Com. 


| ————_— SS 


To arp in making Church Parlors attractive to the 
young, supply them liberally with games of Avilude. If 
the sewing circle or sociable is to meet at your house, get 
atonce Avilude, or Game of Birds. Sold by all dealers, or 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West 
& Lee, Worcester, Mass. 45—2t 

“Entertaining and instructive.”"—Zion’s Herald. 


A Trivmrn oF MEDICAL Art.—Yes, a triumph we call 
it, when medicine can be so “fixed up” as to be pleasant 
to take and yet accomplish the object intended. Sucha 
medicine is Dr. Pierce's Purgative Pellets, samples of 
which the writer procured and tested in his own family. 
The Pellets (little pills) are about one-fifth the size of an 
ordinary pill, made of highly concentrated root and herbal 
extracts, and sugar-coated.—Frankfort (Ind.) Weekly 





The oflicer in charge of the boat saw the danger and 


H’S COMPANION. 








DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 

12 A WEEK! Best Cheap Shuttle Sewing Ma- 

chine in the world. J. 8S. HAYES, Glen’s 

Falls, N. Y. 45—4t 


$ 12 A MONTH! Tolady agents everywhere. Ad- 
e? dress ELLIS MANUFACTURING CO., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 45—4t 


ECALCOMANIA PICTURES ot Birds, Flow- 
ers, Animal Heads, &c. >.a package. HORTON 
& CO., Lock Box 748, Providence, R. I. 45—3t 


A 48 PASE Illustrated Catalogue of new money 
- ian making books sent Agents on receipt of 
stamp. E. B. TREAT, Pub’r, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 43-4t 














MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 13—ly 


7OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Send 10 cents 
and stamp for six rare stamps. Address WESTERN 
STAMP CO., Richmond, Ind. 46—Itp 


HARLES H. SPAULDING, CHELMsFrorD, 
Mass., wil print your name nicely on 50 Visiting 
Cards for 25 cents; Address Cards, 35cents, postpaid. 46 


£500 For a case of Asthma, Cough, Cold or 
ded Consumption that age wy _ 
u YIN co. 




















‘ to cure. GEO. C. GOODWI ° 
GOL Agents, Boston. Sample free. 46cow6t 
EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. — Clean, 





sound, white teeth. Use Thurston's Ivory Pearl 
Tooth Powder. Druggists sell it. F. C. Wells & Co., N.Y. 


45—ly 





25 CENTS secures, post-paid, a good Collar-Button 
2 and the best Necktie Fastener invented. Agents 
wanted; 100 per cent. profit. J. A. HARD, Patentee, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


ET ABIT, if not necessity, makes a Hair Dressing indis- 

pensable to many. The new **Vigor,’’ which Dr. 
Ayer's laboratory issues, is one of the most delightful we 
have ever used. It restores not only the color, but gloss 


and luxuriance to faded and gray hair. 


—st 
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HE IMPERIAL STAMP ALBUM (published 
Noy. 1, 1873,) is the only album giving spaces for all 
the U. 8, Official Stamps. It is illustrated with 800 en- 
gravings, including a very handsome series of the Arms of 
countries. Illustrated prospectus, giving full particulars, 
for 3 cents. Address STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO., 
Stamp Importers, Plymouth, England. 45—tf 





The Best Investment Known. 


SILVER TIPS 


ON CHILDREN’S SHOES. 





7 > pHtK with money by selling 

FILL Y OUR I OCKE a new article. Sells at 

sight. Pays 200 per cent. Send 25 cents for sample, or 3 

— Fs epee Address A. G. HURLBUT?T & CO.,, 
roy, N. H. 





A CREAT BARCAIN. 


One of Smith’s superior organs, new and in perfect or- 
der, having never been used, for little more than half 
price. Address B, N. UPHAM, 14 Chestnut Street, Chel- 
sea, Mass. 46 





Greatest Novelty of the Season. 126,000 Sold. 

RED, BLUE, WHITE, Clear and 

Transparent. Your name beautiful- 

ly printed in GOLD on 1 doz. for 50 

cts., posspaid; 3 doz., $1. Must have Agents everywhere. 

Full Outtits samples, l0c.; write to-day. Sure to 
please. F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Me. ‘owstp 

a complete Printing Office—capable 


BOYS, of printing Circulars, Business and 


Address Cards—a’ veritable printing press, warranted to 
do as good work as a Hoe or Gordon Press? Circular free. 
The Book, Instructions for Amateur Printers, sent to any 
address, by mail, for 25 cents. 
Address JOSEPH WATSON, 8 Province St., Boston, 
5 or 53 Murray Street, New York. 








do you know that for $22 youcan buy 


—t 





IT IS NOT ECONOMY 
To buy a poor Shoe. Try Good 


Cable Screw Wire 


FOR ECONOMY. oun 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STtTBB rt FPEaNS. 


Sold by all dealers. ly 





EARNED BY 
Send for a circular 








THE SCHOOL STAGE. 


By W. H. VENABLE. 27 New Juvenile Acting Plays. 
Plain and full directions. Illustrations by FaRNyY. 
Price, by mail post-paid, $1 25. 


WILSON, HICKLE & CO., Publishers, 


28 Bond Street, 137 Walnut Street, 
_Mdeow3t New York. Cincinnati. 


M R N —MOORE’S RURAL NE 
. . . « YORKER, the Great Illustrated 


AGRICULTURAL and FAMILY NEWSPAPER, has long been 
the Standard Authority upon Practical Subjects and 
a Choice, High-Toned Literary Journal. mly $250 a 
Year—less to clubs, and Great Premiums or Cash Com- 
missions to Agents. Thirteen Numbers (Oct. to Jan.) On 
Trial, for Only Fifty Cents! Extra Specimens, Pre- 
mium Lists, Show-Bills, etc., sent free to all who TRY THE 





Crescent, 


TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 


AND 


Diploma of Honor 
AT VIBNN A! 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 


Organ Company 


Have the honor to announce that they have just been 
awarded by the 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


AT VIENNA, THEIR 


Grand Silver Medal 


AND 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR; 


Being the Highest Award, of which only five have 
been given to American Exhibitors at the Exposition. 
This honor is, of course, separate from and in addition 
to the 


FIRST AND HIGHEST MEDAL 


AT THE 
VIENNA EXPOSITION 


Awarded this Company; being not merely the highest dis- 
tinction, but the only one to American Exhibitors of such 
Instruments, 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES 


__ os 
Reduced Prices. 


THE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY 


Invite attention to several new styles which they are now 
introducing, including those exhibited at Vienna. These 
will be found very attractive in appearance, of remarkable 
quality, and at prices lower than have before been offered. 
At no time in their history have this Company made more 
substantial progress in their productions than during the 
past year, and at no time has the relative superiority of 
their work been as great as it is now. Much as they value 
the mass of testimony which has accumulated to the un- 
approached merit of their Cabinet Organs, including the 
recorded opinions of musicians generally, and uniformly 
higher awards at industrial competi*ions, their chief de- 
pendence is, nevertheless, upon the intrinsic superiority of 
their work, which they are determined shall maintain the 
splendid reputation it has acquired. Musicians will find 
in the Organs of this Company tones possessing an un- 
equalled body, purity and freedom from reediness, with 
variety of effect, power, elasticity of touch, equality of 
scale and general excellence not found elsewhere; and 
mechanics will find in all parts of interior and exterior on- 
ly the best and most thoroughly prepared material, and 
most skilful and conscientious workmanship. 

Not only will present superiority be found in the Mason 
& Hamlin Organs, but they may be expected to last and 
keep in order twice as long as others. 

Prices are little, if any, higher than those of other organs; 
but there is this difference in the mode of selling: The 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. print in their price lists their 
lowest cash prices, which are therefore fixed and invaria- 
ble, being alike to all, and securing to every one the lowest 
price at which such Organs can be afforded, even by the 
manufacturers having best facilities in the world for pro- 
duction. It is the custom of makers generally to print in 
their price lists very much higher prices, from which dis- 
counts are made at retail of from one-third to one-half. 
Comparison of the printed prices of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ Co. with those of others, after these larger dis- 
counts are made, will show that the Mason & Hamlin are 
little, ifany, higher. 

Some of the new styles are, a five octave, double reed 
Organ, splendid quality and power, in plain case, for $110; 
the same, with five stops, tremulant and knee-swell, in 
upright resonant case, much admired, $125; the same, with 
the improved Vox Humana and Automatic Swell, 
$130; the same, with Octave Coupler, Sub-base con- 
nected with manuals, &c., a very powerful Organ of large 
variety and very fine quality, $190. All these will be found 
to possess important improvements, adding to their beauty 
of tone. 

The printed prices of other makers of inferior organs 
will be found ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF higher than these. 

Other styles, $55 to $500, and upwards. Organs rented 
with privilege ot purchase. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Circulars, with lowest 
prices and full particulars free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO,, 


New York, B or Chi 


A GENTS Male and Female, to sell Land- 
9 scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes. 

Two gem chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, etc., 
$2 per hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
425 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
$2 per hundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 


AUSTRIAN 








Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfiel 
Street, Boston, Mass. wai 





The Best 
Printing Presses. "hrade! 
Size fe La Size for Cir 
S6x: Envelopes, &c | $1 pm obo Et. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad 
vertising. Boys and teurs have delight 
for clan i= ssa ote, tothe Masrafactaer 
ete., 
for mens, 








TRIAL TRIP. dress 
44—8t D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 








Y¥ & ©O., Meriden, 


